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(MB, VERNON Is NOT WORTH YOUR BEGRETS, BEFORE HE EVER SAW YOUR FACH HE WAS ENGAGED TO ANO/HER Grau! '’] 


THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 
—_—~—. 


PROLOGUE. 


Is all the wide county of Yorkshire it would 
have been hard to find a fairer estate than 
Alandyke, which for centuries had been in 
the possession of the Leighs. The beautifal 
old mansion stood in a well-wooded park ; from 
the many windows were picturesque views of 
the Yorkshire moors ; the turf was smooth as 
velvet, the trees were of splendid growth; 
everyth: nature and art could farnish 
adorned dyke, and yet a shadow rested 
over the place—the gossips whispered darkly 
that @ curse was on it, 

Yet Sir Jocelyn Leigh had never wronged & 
creature on his estate; no one could have laid 
au act of cruelty tohis charge. He was not a 
popular man ; he wasa “Southener” as the 
Country folk denominated all who came from 
‘ue region beyond their own north country, and 
be bad taken the place of the heir of Alan- 
dyke, who had been the idol of his father’s 





tenantry—there was the beginning and end of 
his offence, 

At this time the Baronet was a grave, stern- 
faced man, not very far from forty. He was 
the last of his line; his wife slept in the village 
churchyard ; there were only two little girls in 
the stately nursery, yet he showed no inclina. 
tion to seek another helpmeet. He moved 
freely in all the society of the county, his 
sister filled his house with guests. Now and 
again it was ramoured this or that high born 
maiden or gracefal widow was to be Lady 
Leigh, but the time passed on until five 
winters’ snows had covered his wife's 
grave, and yet he had asked no other woman 
to fill her place. 

Sir Jocelyn had a reason for thus disappoint- 
ing the hopes of mancuvring mothers. He 
carried with him night and day a secret he 
had never disclosed to any living creature, and 
which was alread —— face with furrows 
and sowing threads of silver among his black 
hair, The master of Alandyke had a hidden 
care, @ skeleton in his closet invisible to all 
others, and yet ever present with him. He 
will reveal it himself in this story. 





Three scenes of his life were ever returning 
to his mind, The first,he remembered him- 
self a boy at Eton—a boy with not too much 
pocket. money or too many friends—summoned 
to the presence of a grave old man with a face 
of great resolution and an expression of indo- 
mitable pride. 

“So you are Jocelyn’s boy—will you be my 
son?’’ 

He had looked up at his questioner as 
though to ask if he had heard aright. He knew 
his kinsman had a sor of his own, a pleasant, 
gallant officer, whom, boy-like, he had ardently 
admired. There was no change in Sir Ken- 
neth’s face as he repeated his question. 

‘It reats with you, Jocelyn, to be my heir» 
the prop and stay of my old age.” 

The youth had consented; from that day 
hia position changed. He knew the sweets of 
wenithes instinctively others taught him his 
new advantages ; he was treated as a rich man’s 
heir and the only penalty he had to pay for it 
was & two months’ continental tour with his 
cousin every autumn. That went on until he 
was twenty-one, when, for the first time, S r 
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Kentteth took him to Alandpke. Amid the 
secomd seene was there. - 

A-#plendid entertainment was held.in hon- { 
our of his coming of age. The noblest names 
for miles round were en Sir Kenneth’s visiting 
list, but young Jocelyn knew instinctively the 
guests oe in his honour had little good- 
feeling for him, There was.acoldness in their 
faces, & reserve fn their greeting which cut 
him tothe heart. 

It was winter, the snow lay on the ground 
in thick, white masses. At midnight a 
strange stir arose among the guests ; 
one whispered to the other, then General 
Breadalbane himself accosted Sir Kenneth. 

“ There has been an accident! A poor man 
has lost his footing in the snow. My coach- 
man found him, and has brought him here.’ 

“ Quite right, quite right ! Iho »p3 the doctor 
has been sentfor.” Stiil there was that unde- 
fined murmur, and at last one bolder than the 
others turned to the Baronet. 

‘* You will not refuse to see him? Hoe is ask- 
ing for you.” 

Sir Kenneth yielded, little suspecting what 
his friends knewso well. He crossed the ball- 
room to the hall, and followedthe housekeeper 


to the room where the rescued man had been}. 


carried. He was too late, As he reacheddhe 
bed there was a slight movement, a g 

breath, a murmured exclamation 
father!” and then all was over. 





preiligal to his home to find itfull¢ 
intheneur of him who had usu 
d weak from illnes 


foo sand, but for ¢ 
Gen coachman, 
in hig home, 

Whi he come‘for ? 


him to aue to the fatiner w! 


No one a. ‘Bir 
sign of emotion. . 
he alle ey 
to. . 


and his heir travelled in 


years; bat the Baronet aged rapidly, and he | 


begged of Jocelyn to marry, that he might see 
his children before he died. Mr. Leigh was 
nothing loth. He chose the penniless 


of an English earl, who had nothing in the | 


world but a long pedigree and brilliant beauty 
to recommend her. 

Sir Kenneth was delighted ; it was a union 
after his own heatt, Thefamily went home to 
Alandyke, and fora time-ail seemed to pros- 
per with them. 

But soon after his first child was born Mr. 
Leigh went abroad fora short.tour, avd in his 
absence his benefactor died, tenderly watched 
aver and cheered by the Lady Alberta. When 
Jocelyn came home to resume his honours, he 
thought a strange change had ‘come to his 
wife. She was restless and nérvons, she reemed 
to start at evéry sound, and to dread the sight 
of strangers. She had becn “a beauty; she 
sank into a sallow, fretfal invali@. Jocélyn 
humoured her in all things ; he had long found 
out his marriage was a mistake, and that the 
Lady Alberta could contribute little to his 
happiness ; but he ‘bore with ‘her patiently. 
He waited on her until he almost fancied he 
oared for her, and that the light of his life was 
going out when the doctors told him he must 

ose . 

And now comes the last. of the three scenes 
which hautited our baronet, 

It was fiveyearsaiter Sir Kenneth's death, 


Sa for his wife and little son that lined:the 
It was even so. Hungry, poverty aie tt’ face, and sewed silverthreadsamong 
feotsore, the true heir had returneil, a jihishs 





& mild uthealthy winter, when there wasmnek 





sickness imthemeighbourhood. Many cHildr 
dia of low fiver, and among them te o only 


|.boy who Bad«been given to SirJocelynm a 


his wife. That loss was Lady Alberta's death- 
blow; sbe had been an Gnvatid: for years. | 
When her boy’s faneral was over it Was 
evident to all.ehe wae dying 

‘Tt was for his sake I did it! ” she wonld 
moan in her delirium to her husband, “it was 
for his sake, and Heaven ‘has killed him to 
punish me ; Jocelyn, don’t you understand? I 
am your child's murderess; why don’t you give 
me up to justice and have me hung.” 

“My poor girl!”’ and her husband’s arms 
were round her as tenderly as ifshe had been 
his life’s love, ‘‘ you are talking wildly ; no- 
thing in this world killed our boy. God 
wanted him and took him to Himself.” 

Lady Alberta shivered. 

‘ But I did it, Jocelyn! You were away ; 
there was no one knew it but-«me. . The 
tation was soterrible. Thad felt poverty before 
I oe Eleceiagn 4 I mages it, — , there 
was Har my dar ing; ~ ee yi” 

And when oe er husband gleaned the 
truth of these wild ravings, when he learned 
whatske had done, the iron entered into his 
goal .People often said Sir J never 


e same after his wife’s 5 — 
‘little smspected the awfal of shame an 
ind her. It was not 


trotible she had left b 
























Bilby- road thoroughly deserves its mame, in 
that there is nothing romantic about it, No | 
picturesque poverty, no love in a cottage, seéks 
a refuge in Bilby-road, The six honses are 
invariably inhabited by men aa are ‘‘gome- 
thing in the City,” aud whose bustling:wives 
let off a few rooms, varying from one to three, 
to percous usually of better birth and smaller 
means than themselves. 

Tre parlours of No. 6 were inhabited by a 
widow lady and her two daughters; and one 
snowy December afternoon the girls sat in'the 
front zoom very near the apology for a seats 
eagerly discussing ways and means. The 
could not have been twenty, the PR atonin 
perhaps -sixteen, It was easy to see from 
their dress that both kmew,,the sting of 
poverty, aud yet the harshest critic could. not 
have applied the words plain or uninteresting 
to either of teem, There was little 
resemblance between them. One.was a,pretiy 
child, careless, impulsive, wilfal; the other, 
despite her youth, a wo with @ woman’s 


love and & woman's. sufiening. 
4 It's mo we, Nell” and the younger 
laid her held Sate Pret ps pea her hee itr Bp 


(I'm tired 
ee cheerful pS ag 8 —. Soonartenene 
seem getting 


are, when every year things 


werse @nd wouse?’ I declgre I wish som@thin, 
would Rapper ;. I shouldit muéh care what.” 
‘Nelly otherwise Helena Stuart, listeged in 
perfect silence to this outburst ; when it was 
over she | a jone hand caressingly on the 
bowed hea 
“Tf only papa had lived, Bee, things would 
have been 80 differe 
“But he didn’t,” remarked Bee, who wa: 
very practical, ‘‘ "He died when you were four 
zooms old, before I can remember,” with a 
ittle: sigh, ‘“and-we have lived here -hali-my 
life, till it really seems to me we shall caver 
live anywhere else.” 
“‘ Patience, little one.” 
**Tt’s all very well for you,” retorted Bee. 
' * You are hardly ever at home ; you are always 
in other people's houses giving ‘mausiedessone.’ 


“It isn't v leasant work — 
Bee,”’ oo ¢ tes 


** At any rate, it must be better tha 
at home ‘and listeni»g to mamma's - 
tions, I’m sure, Nell, she makes me sti 
count the bits of coal I pyt on the ae, and she 
tells me nineteen times a day she I 
shall never marry a pcm * if I 
ever Marry anyone at ut up here.” 

A brilliant biush dyed Nella’s paloatliaeks. 
s one moment she was silent, then shewaid, 

owly,— 

“How would you like to take my , se 
Bee, after Christmas?” 


‘Your placa! ” the child. “ 
do you mean, WN Nell? oPenple — 
me,” 

“I think they would, You are verydélever 


‘Bee, aud you look ‘than ‘ 
you older it be nop: 


Bat struck wit) 
your aha Boo, 


should go sway. 
|. “S@e.2way! You coulda’t and leave* mc 


» Nell, I'd rather be poor all my 
cently be oe ai ine said the 


voice 3°" al! 
On! Bee, t 


——— now, Fou you must trast =.” 


“T always steast ascent the said, sim ply. 
“Bat oh, Nell, you have grown ioly 
mysterious lately ” her sister ed 
sing out? Zt is pag five 
t have any lessons to give 


Pio, but I must.go. Givemas@her her te:, 
an don’t wait for me ; I 

She went into pater, , 
small black straw hat eae reed her 
mantle with skilfal hands. True, the hat was 
plain and unfashionable ; the cloth jacket had 
seen good servicd, and yet Nell looked a lady 
—she could -have looked nothing 

‘She had not the beauty of her younger sister, 
bat her face had a charm all its own ; her hair 
was of that strange uncommon tint whic 
people never can deseribeand call indifferently 
aubarn, and copper-coloared. She had large, 
Inetrous, grey eyes, afair, oreamny conmplexion, 
ane on and a tplpholibedigene. Sho 

was only a music teacher. Her employers 

thought her instructions well repaid at two 
shillings an hour, aod . 
less something in 
a lady ef high —— than to ney lodiger 
nee Caneer ane 


"Phe church clock was as atriking six as ‘#he 
passed ont into the-darkness'of the December 
night. She carried — ‘roll «of smrasie, no 
insignia of herealling. ‘Bae =? a 
set, Bteady :pace, as one certain of her 
On: and on she walked with a strange 
her heart sg on iostkamatbehe 

‘station, more 
| than a atin deaniaiinreea ihe went into 
the wai 
















‘ting-room, and stood er poor 
ntimbed hands before the cheerfal fire. 
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She had no time for doubts, no. aching | 
suspense to bear, She had not been there a | 
moment when @ hand ‘was Inid upon her | 
ene oe pila the voice desrest'to her ou earth 
replied,— 

** I thought you ‘would not'fail me ; but what 
a nightit is, my darlibg? You must be half 
frozen.” 

“Tt was°very cold, bat I dia not mind,” her 
face almost radiant as she looked. athim. “I 
knew you would’be here ; and, oh ! Guy, [have 
wanted youso baily.” 

The waitingroom was empty ; it was on the 
main-line platform, and but few trains stopped 
at that “time in the evening: Peopte often 
wondered ‘what the use ofa waiting-room wss 
24 that particalar spot, bat Hetena Stuart aud 
Gay Vernon regarded it as a pscniiar blessiag 
to themeelves. 

It wastheold,oldstory, He was rich and: she 
was poor. He had niet her on one memorable 
evening at a friend’s, whose sister was one of 
her pupils. He had loved‘her at first sight, and 
being one who rarély denies himself any- 
thing he longed for, he had spénit mauy hours 
with her since, andemployed them in taaching 
her how tolove him, Knowing thatit was well- 
nigh impossible he should ever matry her, he 
had deliberately sef himself to win the 
treastire of her love—he thought nothing of the 
heartache thet must bs her after portion. 

And things had been going on thus for six 
months. It had been summer when they met; 
it was winter now,.and in that half year Nell 
had Tearnt to hold Guy Vaernoa dearer than 
aught on earth. She had niet-Him often, and 
no oné knew it ; he filled her thoughts. waking 
and Sleeping, yet she had never breathed his 
name to motker or sister, 

‘* You ate trembling,’ he suid, fondly, as he 
pat her on a seat-wod placed himself at her 
side, “Tittle Nell, what troubles you 7” 

For an answer she botet into tears. Mr. 
Vernon looked antioysd;. hs had a very 
troublesome comitnunicatiou to: make to her 
that-evening, and tears were hatdty a suitable 
introduction. 

“What is it, NeIl?"’ 

“T don’t know,” sobbed the girl; “only T 
am.eo weary of all this deceft. “Guy, shall I 
never 868 Fa openly, as other gitls see their 
lovers’? ist we always goon plotting and 
schemingjast for a few moments together?” 

Guy Vernon didnot answer her, He was a 
strikingly handso:ne man of five or six-and- 
twenty, With dark, expressive, blue eyes and 
clearly cut aristocratic features, but his 
mouth was weak and a little cruel, his blue 
eyes had a.strange wavering gaze, 

** Don’t be unreasonable,’’ he said, a little 
sharply. “ You know if I were my own master 
there should be an end of this secrecy to- 
morrow. I-would marry you openly in the 
light of day, but now I daren’t offend my 
father, Iam atterly at his mercy; he could 
cut me off with a shilling if he.iked.” 

“But howisitto ead? ” asked the girl, hope- 
lessly, “Guy, T can’t go on long Tike this, the 
suspense, the dreadful uncertainty,.is killing 
me,” 
“T'love you, Nell,” he said, quickly. ‘I 
ove you more than anyone in the :world !” 

She looked into his eyes witha great ten- 
derness in-her own; as she answered, — 

“ And T love you better than life,” 

‘“‘ Then why seek to change things ? We can 
meet pretty often ; no one is the wiser. We 
, font Want any ouvaiders to share our happi- 

ness.” 

“You @on’t understand,” Her voice was tall 
of paih, **I can’t gon Ifke this —I can't.” 

“ Why not?’’ 

“ Don't you see my life is an ‘acted Tis. PMy 
thother and Bee thidk IT hve extra pupils, 
They pity mne for being overworked. They 
have no idea that-——’ 

“ What does it matter?” he interrupted her. 
“Lst then think what they like, to ‘that 
ar don*t. suspect the:real thing.” 

she started. i 

* Batdt ig not true.”’ 


ey 





s You harp tos touvh on truth, fittle Nell.” 


‘It’s the one thing worth having.” 

“Isit? What about love? I used tothink 
you deemed nty love worth having.” 

Fits arm was row ‘her, her head rested 
on hits shoulder, and again and again hepressed 
his lips to hera. 

“wish I was a tich mav, Nell, we would 
be married to.morrow.” 

His private incoms was six hundred a-year. 
It had come to him from his mother, and no- 
thing could rob him of it. The half wouldhave 
been riches to Nell, but shecould not say so. 

“T wantéd to tell you,” she said, gently 
freeing herself from his embrace; “things can’t 
go on like this, you must.let mo tell them.” 

“ Whom?” 

“My mother and Bee.”’ 

“ As well put it in the newspapers.” 

‘* They would keep the secret. Oh, Guy,I 
can’t go on as I am, it hurts me so, I never 
had a secret beforein my life. You must lei 
m9 tell them.’’ 

* And if I refuse?” 

After all, she was very proud. She might be 
poor, and toil Hard for daily bread, but she 
was a8 sensitive aud refined as any high-bred 
lady, and she had come ont this night resolved 
that, one way or another, the miserable entangle. 
ment she had been led into.must cease—either 
her engagement must ba announced, or she 
would give up the love she had found so 
sweet. 

*‘ And if I refuse?” 

She never hesitated. 

** Then everything must b2 over between us.” 

Nell 1?’ 

‘*Yes,” she said, hoarsely ; “I cannot boar 
this any longer. I love you, Gay, Ii will 
break my heart, I think, to Jose you, but I cau- 
not Cofitinus this terrible deseptioa, It sesms 
to me.I am always acting falaehoods.”’ 

Gay Vernon.Jooked at her strangely. 

*Lthonghit you loved me?” 

“T’do love you, Heaven only knows how 
much.” 

‘* Yet you cast me off?”’ 

‘*Not willingly. Oh, Gay, let.me tell my 
moter; our secret will be sate with her. Your 
father need never hear it,” 

But he was thoroughly angry. 

*‘ No, I will choose my owa time. If youdo 
not love me well enough to wait, the responsi- 
bility of our rupture rests with you.” 

She took outof her pooke! a little leather 
case filled with letters, a photograph, and a 
gold mizpah ti She placed them silently on 
the table; then bafore Guy had understood her 
purpose. she left-the room. 

He was sorry then. He loved her as 
much as if was in his nature to love anyone, 
bat his father’s estates were heavily mort- 
gaged, and he had been brought up to the 
understanding that he must marry an heiress. 
The heiress was even now awaiting him at 
Vernon Grange, and he had come out.to-night 
with. the fall intention of breaking off with 
Nell; but; somehow, now that the girl had 
taken the law into her owa hands, he regretted 
it. How dovely shelooked as she turned away 
from him! After all, no other woman would 
ever love him as she had done. An instinci 
told him he-had cast aside the happiness of 
his life. 

‘‘Tf she had only been a little richer,” he 
muttered, ‘‘or her family more presensable ; 
but what would the governor have said? I 
suppose I’m well.out of it, and yet, hang it, I 
feel as if I'd lost something I should never fini 
again, Ob, Nell, why did we ever meei if 
things were to go on like this?” 

He quite forgot that it was by his own device 
they had to gone, He quite forgot how he had 


“waylaid Miss Stuart all throngh the long 


summer eveszings; how he had devoted tiwe 
and trouble to the one, object of teaching her 
tolovehim. Was it her fault, poor girl, if she 
had Tearned the lesson too wall? 

Guy Vernon lingered over the waiting-room 
firs for more than half-an-hoar. He had @ 
strange, dim.fanoy Nell might yet return to 
him, last the clook chimed nine—he knew 
then that it was useless. A page in his -life’s 





story had clossd for ever. He swont the 
letters and ring into his pocket, then ho lefé 
the room slowly ani lingericgly, as0ne Jenves 
the grave of some loved friend, Ali that was 
best aud noblest in Guy’s natuce died out that 
night. 

Nell walked on with a kind of dull leaden 
sonsa'ion at her hears. Sbho seamed to have 
lost al! sease of pain or anguish ; she was ouly 
conscioas of a heavy oppressive feeling, almost 
a3 though a stone bad bsen given her instead 
of that uasful organ generaliy supposed to 
rezide in a woman’s left eide. 

‘* He never loved me,” thought tha poor girl 
to herself, ‘and, oh! I would have died ‘for 
him, Guy, how could you doit? You won 
my heart for the plaything of an hour. Qh, 
it was cruel, cruel!” 

Shs cou'd not go home; the ons thing she 
could no: do was to face her mother's lamenta- 
tions over her strange ways (so Mrs. S:wurt 
always deooted her eldar dauzhtor’s* habit-), 
aud Bee’s anxious efforts to keep the peace, 
No, clearly homs was.no place for her; she 
could nos. go on living day after day ia those 
narrow rooms and keep her secret. It would 
drive her mad. to see constantly the streets 
she had threaded at Guy Vernon's side. She 
must go away quickly—only where? 

She had not spoken idiy to Bee that after- 
noon; sve really believed if she could get an 
appoiniment as resijent governess Bee could 
replace her in the music teaching. For many 
reasons Nell longed to be away ; her mothar’s 
tongue was sharp and cruel, and if 
ever an inkliog of the cause of her 
daughter's depression came to her she 
would bs merciless; basides, unfortunately, 
there was & prosperous builder in Camberwell, 
the fortunate owuer of the wholeot Bilby-road, 
who had professed himself struck with Miss 
Stuart’s stirachions, and whom the widow 
fondly believed she cvuld secure as @ son-in- 
law with but little effors. 

“T must go away,’ decided Nell, putting 
one haud to her head to stay its aching, ‘‘ £ 
am quite sure of that. I will tell mother to- 
morrow, The ouly question is wise?” 

Ob, how she longed for her father! She 
had baen bui four years old when he left 
them, but she remembered him perfectly. 
She had been his idol; even now ashe could 
recali his foadness for her aud her baby 
giater. They bad been very poor even then, 
aud he had gone cut one night wivhout bidding 
them good-bye—gone to sesk his fortune, he 
told them, smiling. That was fifseen years 
ago, and he had never returned, ics. Stuaré 
believed him dead; little Beatrice had been 
brought up in the belief, Friends and 
acquaintauces were always told the pretty, 
fudel woman was a widow. Onaly tuerelder 
girl believed, yet faintly, he might return ; true 
hope deferred aimosi made her heartsick, bus 
she hai never. quite given ug the wouderiul 
possibility, 

She stood on the station step, wondering 
just a little how it was that in all that 
bastling world there seemed no placs for her, 
when w lady came out, her warm fur cloak 
brashing against Nell’s well-worn jacket. 

“Way, it’s Miss Stuart! What are you 
doing out alone a6 this time of night, my 
dear ?’’ changing her voice as she saw the look 
of ses misery upon the girl's white face. “Is 
there anything the matter?” 

Nell tried to smile and answer her, but the 
smile was sadder far than tears, and the 
words were inandible., 

‘‘ I'm gure you are not fit to walk to Bilby- 
road,” said the lady, kindly. ‘‘Come home with 
me; the girls will alt be ia bed, and you acd I 
will have our supper cosily together. Ill send 
a servant home with you afterwards.” 

She was the principal of a flourishing 
school and Nell’s very grandest patrovess. 
would never have done to offend her; besides, 
the girl’s heart warmed to the kindasss. She 
followed Mrs. Ward to the cab waich 
lady had chartered in perfect silence, 

Neither of them spoke on the journey; only 
when the-cab. stopped at Acacia House, Mra, 
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Ward told the man to wait for a note she 
wanted taken, and leaving Nell before a cosy 
fire she retired to write it. 

She came back in about ten minutes with 
her things off. Very gently she unfastened 
Nell's jacket, and chafed the cold fingersin her 
warm ones ; not till then did the girl look up 
and say faintly,— 

“‘ How kind you are!” 

“ You are just tired out,’’ said her hostess. 
**T have sent word to Mrs. Stuart I shall keep 
you all night, so she won't be alarmed. I am 
quite sure you are not fit to walk through all 
this snow.” 

The young music teacher tried to thank 
her, but the words died away. 

** There, there, you mustn't speak till you’ve 
had some supper. You've no more colour in 
you than a snowflake.” 

The supper came and went, but the colour 
did not retarn to Nell's cheeks. Then Mrs. 
Ward drew a low chair up to the fire, and 
eaid, gently,— 

“My dear, I can see you are in trouble. 
Oan I be of any use to you? Can [help you?” 

Nell, who was seated at her feet, shook her 
head faintly, 

“No one can help me; no one in all the 
world,”’ 

“T think I can, Miss Stuart. Do you know 
I saw you in the waiting-room to-night, and I 
think I can tell pretty well what troubles 

ou. ” 


Nell's cheeks burnt. 

“My dear,” said the cther woman, simply, 
“T am only a schoolmistress, but I can see 
things pretty plainly. Mr. Vernon is not 
worth your regrets; before he ever saw your 
face he was engaged to another girl.” 

“Ts it trae?” 

“Tt is quite true. My husband was vicar of 
his father’s parish. Lord Vernon has shown 
me much kindness. I have a great respect 
for him. Iwish I could say as much for his 

Neil looked at her with a dumb, questioning 
gaze. 

“It was settled years ago, but his fiancée 
‘is very young, and so it was arranged that she 
should remain quietly with her guardian 
while Mr. Vernon saw the world,” 

Nell shuddered. 

*‘ And I thought he loved me!” 

**You must never meet him again,” said 
her mentor; “for your own sake, you must 
never meet him again as you have done to- 
night.” 

**Oh, no, we parted to-night—for“ever.” 

* Poor child, it hurts you.” 

“ I think it has broken my heart.™ Oh, Mes. 
‘Ward, I wish I conld die! ” 

**Hush! you roustn’t say that. You are so 
young, only nineteen. Life may hold much 
bappiness for you, my dear child.” 

**T shall never be happy again. I shall be 
reminded of him at every hour. Howcan I 
forget him in the place where he taught me to 
love him?” 

“Tt would be difficult,” musingly. ‘I 
suppose your mother would not like you to 
leave home?” 

‘I don’t believe she'd miod. Mamma 
dosen't love me much. Bee is her darling.” 

Mrs. Ward pondered a little. 

“IT think it would be best for you to go. 
Why not enter some family as resident gover- 
ness. You would at least have change of 
wcene.”’ 

Nelli shook her head, 

‘'T have no one to recommend me; such 
thiogs are hard to find, and we are so poor I 
could never manage the dresses.” 

Mrs. Ward put one hasd on hers. 

‘‘T took @ fancy to you the first time I saw 
yoa,” she said, kindly. ‘‘I had one daughter 
of my own once ; had she lived she might have 
een your age. For her sake, Helena, will you 
bary yuxe pride, and let me help you.” 

** Willingly. I don't think I could be prond 
with you; you have always been so good to 
me.” 


Nell went home the next day a little graver, 


a little quieter, than before, but with no oer 
sign of the revolution that had swept away 
her hopes. She told Bee simply she meant to 
go away from home, and Mrs. Ward was ad- 
vertising for a situation for her. Bee was 
half bewildered at the news. She could not bear 
the thought of losing Nell;‘but it would cer- 
tainly be charming to take Nell’s place. 

Mrs Stuart's reception of the news was very 
different. 

“ You always were a disappointment to me, 
and you always will be. Why can’t you marry 
Mr. Bilby, and settle down respectably ?” 

“ Mother, dear, teaching is very respectable,” 
at in Bee, trying to defend her sister ; ‘‘ and 
r. Bilby’a face is so red ; besides, he drops all 
his h's. I'm sure Nell would be wretched 
with him.” 

“If your father had had a few more pounds 
and a few less h’s,I might have been left 
better off,” retorted the waiow. ‘‘Im sure if 
my poor ps, who was in the public line, and 
very genteel, could see the way his Mary Ann 
ia left, it would be enough to make him turn in 
his geave.” 

“T think I'm glad grandfather isn’t alive!” 
said Bee, mischievously to her sister, when 
their mother had gone to bewail her woes in 
her own room. ‘‘I don’t fancy we should like 
@ relation in the public line, Nell, however 
genteel he might be!” 

‘*T am sure we shouldn’t.”’ 

Then began three weeks of alternate hopes 
and fears. Mrs. Ward advertised lavishly, 
and answers came occasionally; but when 
aan oy saw Helena’s delicate face and fragile 
orm they never wished to engage her. Some 
honestly thought her too delicate; others did 
not care to have a governess whose refinement 
surpassed their own. Christmas was passed ; 
when one cold, bleak, frosty morning, Nell re- 
ceived a highly poe ae and crested note, 
saying briefly the Lady Daryl would be | to 
see A. B. C. that afternoon at three o'clock. 
Bee was almost beside herself. 

‘'A real lady of title! Nell, don’t you feel 
a bit elated? Fancy if’ yoa lived in a noble- 
man’s family.” 

Nell remembered she had hoped, not so long 
ago, to enter a nobleman’s family as his 
daughter-in-law ; but her sister knew nothing 
of that. 

She was punctual tothe appointment. Lady 
Daryl was a fair comely woman not much over 
forty, and decidedly irclined to embonpoint. 
She received Nell with more cordiality than 
that young lady had expected. 

** Sit down, Miss Stuart !” she said, kindly, 
‘Sand let us understand each other. Do you 
object to go more than two hundred miles from 
Loudon ? and should you expect holidays more 
than once a year?” 

Nell answered simply in the negative. Lady 
Daryl! stared. 

* Well, you are more sensible than most 
girls. I have seen twenty or thirty, and they 
all regarded Yorkshire as a wilderness.” 

*T am quite willing! ” returned Nell. ‘‘I 
have lived all my life in London. I should be 
glad to get out of it.” 

‘And you don’t expect gaiety or society ? 
My brother-in-law’s house stands in a park. 
I rhe suppose you've any idea how lonely it 
is ” 


os You are not seeking a governess for youself, 
en?” 

‘** Oh, dear, no! I’ve no children, thank good- 
ness. I keep my brother's honse until he marries 
again, which he is sure todosoon. I've had 
five or six governeszes, but they all complain 
of low spirits and loneliness ; just as if anyone 
wanted a governess jast for the pleasure of 
amusing her.” 

This speech was not so heartless as it 
sounded, The lady had an unpleasant knack 
of speaking her on aloud—a very un- 
pleasant habit for her listeners, 


A little conversation followed; Lady Daryl 
appeared satisfied. She promised to write to 
Mrs, Ward, and forward her decision to Nell 
when she heard from the school mistress, 


found time to ask. 


ceived a full account ofthe interview. “I fecl 
as if you would be sare to go.” 

And Bee was right. Just one week after, 
when mg Be > not many days old, Miss 
Stuart met Lady Daryl by appointment at 
King’s Cross, to travel in her company to the 
nearest station to Alandyke, the residence of 
Sir Jocelyn Leigh, whose little daughters were 
to enjoy her care. 

She had been a little nervous as to her 
powers of sustaining a conversation for so 
Lady Daryl alept peacefully moat of the time. 

y Daryl slept y mos the time, 
only waking at rare intervals to partake of re- 
freshments. And so the journey proved less 
formidable than poor Nell had expected. 

She leaned back in her corner, and wondered 
if it was alla dream. Oould it really be that 
she, who had never seen anything grander than 
the drawing-room of Acacia House, was to re- 
side in a mansion? 

She wondered what the children were like ; 
her comfort depended a good deal on them 
since they were to be her sole companions ; she 
hoped they were not spoilt, and that she could 
teach them to love her. That wish was still 
in her mind when the train stopped at Whar- 
ton, and Nell, collecting Lady Daryl’s wraps 
and newspapers, prepared to assist her ladyship 
to alight, but was spared the trouble by a grave, 
earnest-looking man, who came forward, saying 
pleasantly, — 

‘* Welcome home, Hortensia! I have been 
expecting you anxiously. The weather was s0 
bad I thought you might be delayed.”’ 

**Oh, no, we came tolerably swiftly. Jocelyn, 
this is Miss Stuart, the governess I engaged 
for the children.” 

Sir Jocelyn honoured Nell with a low bow, 
but he looked at her so intently as to make her 
feel quite uncomfortable. Then he rallied him- 
self by an effort, handed the ladies to the 
carriage, sprang in after them, and in another 
moment the splendid bays were bearing them 
rapidly homeward. 

**How are the children?” Lady Daryl 
“ You never mentioned 
them in your letters, Jocelyn.” 

“*I believe they are well.”’ 

“ And Adela’s cold?’ Then turning to Nell, 
“Adela is the heiress of Alandyke, Miss 
Stuart.” 

‘She is nothing of the kind,” said Sir Joce- 
lyn, bluntly. ‘‘I won't have the child’s head 
= with sach nonsense, poor little 
maid!” 

“ But it’s the trath,” persisted Lady Daryl. 
‘“Uniess you marry have a son, Adela 
must one day be mistress of Alandyke.” _ 

Sir Jocelyn did not answer her; he retired 
into hisshell and spoke 20 more before the 
carriage stopped before the grand entrance to 
Alandyke. 

Nell determined that he mast be a very ill- 
tempered man to be put out by such a trifle. 
How grave and stern he looked, and how little 
affection he evinced for his motherless children! 
He turned to her abruptly as she got out of 
the carriage,— 

“Have you ever been to Yorkshire before, 
Miss Staart ?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ You don’t look country born and bred.” 

ae lived in London all my life,” 

“ ! ” 

Again she was conscious of that close scra- 
tiny, too earnest to be deemed rude, too intent 
to be quite pleasant. Neil decided he was: 
short-sighted, and then she followed Lady 
Daryl upstairs to see the rooms prepared for 
her, Truly there was little cause for com- 
plaint—a , larger in itself than tkeir 
three apartments at No. 6, Bilby- ,and a 
pleasant schoolroom beyond, fitted up with 
every regard to comfort. 

‘‘Governesses ought to stay,” said Lady 
Darsl, a little petulantly. ‘‘ This is one of the 
most cheerful rooms in the house. Miss Stuart, 
you will not see the children to-night. I will 
order tea for you here, and I shall to see 
you in the drawing room at nine. I hope you 
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don't hesitate to ring the bell ; there is one ser- 
vant kept on purpose to attend to you.” 

Left alone by the cheerful fire Nell’s thoagats 
flew swiftly back to the home she had left. Ii 
only Bee could see her now, how pleased her 
little sister would be atthe sight of ail her 
grandeur. Before she went to bed she must 
write her a long letter, and tell her all about it. 
Here Nell sighed, as she reflected how long it 
would be before her arms clasped Bee again. 

Eater a maid bearing tea, a pleasant, rosy- 
cheeked girl, who to Neil's relief, did not speak 
with a Yorkshire accent. The dread of not 
understanding the servant’s language had 
troubled Miss Stuart not a little. She seemed 
inclined to talk, and the young governess did 
not check her as a more experienced person 
would have done. 

‘*T hope youll be comfortable, miss, I'm 
sare, and stay here, for the poor, dear 
children’s sakes. They must bs getting well 
aigh tired of seeing strange faces.” 

“ Are they in bed? Shan’t I see them to- 
aight?” 

“They are in bed this hour, miss. They 
always go at seven. Narse says it’s their 
pap .’s wish, for fear they should c »me down to 
deszert if they sat up later. Sir Jocelyn can’t 
abear children.” 

* But these are his own,” expostulated Nell. 
“ Sarely he must love them ! ” 

“Sir Jocelyn loves nothing but himself, 
miss. Anyone in the parish will tell you the 
game thing ; bat he'll never prosper; there's a 
curse on him and his.” 

Nell shuddered, he girl spoke with such 

energy. Then, recovering breath, she went 
on,— 
‘*The master's the richest gentleman in the 
county, bat he don’t spend the quarter of hia 
income, miss. He’s just turned sour since my 
lady died.” 

“I daresay it troubled him,” said Nell, 
sympathetically. ‘ Was she ill long?” 

“Nigh on five years, miss, Folks say Sir 
Jocelyn has never got over her death. He 
did'nt ought to, for she died of a broken heart. 
She just pined away and died.” 

The maid departed, and Nell tried to collect 
her thoughts. She seemed to have come to an 
abode of mysteries. There might be no truth 
in the servant’s gossip, but she felt sure Sir 
Jocelyn was a peculiar man, and instinctively 
she hoped his children were not on his model. 
She tried to do jastice to the dainty food set 
before her, but it was the first solitary meal 
she had ever taken, and there was somethin 
sad in the experiment. When Mary appear 
to remove the things she exclaimed at the 
fittle the youog lady had eaten. 

* It’s just upon nine, miss. Srali I show 
‘you the way to the drawing-room?” 

Miss Stuars thanked her; looked at her 
amall white face in the glass, smoothed back a 
zefractory hair, and prepared to follow. 

It was quite a journey from her own apart- 
ments to the or ppm oe sy and she con- 
gratulated herself on having a guide, for she 
‘would never have found her own way through 
ll those never-ending corridors and winding 
passages. At last they ‘stood before a door 
which Mary just indicated with her finger 
4nd passed on, leaving Nell to enter alone. 

For a moment she hesitated. After the tales 
she had heard of Sir Jocelyn she almost 
dreaded the sight of him in the flesh ; then she 
turned the handle and went in. She need not 
have feared the baronet’s presence; he was 
shut op in his smoking room, but Lady Dayl 
had another companion, the sight of whom 
made every pulse of Nel!’s heart throb. In 
an easy chair opposite the widow, very much 
at home, a careless smile on his handsome 
face, sat her lover of one little month ago— 


Guy Vernon. 
(To be continued.) 








‘‘Four things come not back—the spoken 
‘word, the sped arrow, tho past life, and the 
meglected opportunity.” 


| LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 
—_—ioe 
CHAPTER XXXix. 


A year has passed since the Ravenhbills have 
gone abroad, and not very long ago there were 
great rejoicings at Biackmore on the birth of 
an heir to the name and estates. Tar barrels, 
bonfires, # teuants’ dnaer, and « tenants’ 
ball; bat Lord aud Lady Ravenhill nave only 
returned to Englaud during the last few weeks, 
aud it being Juue, aud the height of the 
season, have established theaselves ia one of 
those magnificent macsions at the corner of 
Belgrave-square. 

Lady Ravenhill has ben to the drawing- 
room, and the same evenivg appeared in her 
opera box in ail tne glories of her diamonds 
(long since wrested from Mr. Issachar) and 
her court dresy. 

She looks lovely, and miuy eyes and opera- 
glasses are tarned upon ner a3 she and Mary 
sit in the front of the box, and in their turn 
criticize toeir sucroundings, and laugh and 
whisper together. 

‘Js thas Ravenhill’s mysterious wife?” 
said one daudy to another in the stalls. ‘' Ua- 
commonly pretty she is, too! I don’t see any 
one to beat her in looks in the house, He was 
always a fellow with an eye for a pretty 
woman and a gcol horse, but he'd better keep 
his optic on her, for she has somebody in the 
back of the box she keeps leaning back to 
every now and then with no end of émpresse- 
ment, Aman, I can’t see his face; and there’s 
a chap behind the other woman, too! Who 
are they—can you see?” 

** It's Ravenhill himself,’’ said his friend, as 
he leant forward in auswer to some appeal 
and looked towards the stage. ‘“‘ Whata good- 
looking chap he jis! Fancy him being so 
taken up with his own wife!” laughing. 
‘ Foar or five years ago he was all for other 
fellows’ sisters. What a change is here! ” 

** Well, you kaow,” said the other, stroking 
his moustache, masingly, ‘‘ when a man has a 
goud-looking wife, and likes her, I can’t see 
why he shouldno’t speak to her, and ride with 
her, and go to places with her. ‘Pon my 
honour I don’t! I kaowit’s not the fashion, that 
married people never drive togetner mach now- 
a-days, but Ravenhill never bothered himself 
about the fashion at any time, and won't now. 
They have au A 1 house in town, and no end 

of a good cook ; and everything is done in the 
best form. I shall go and leave a pasteboard.”’ 

“Ah! well; I don’t mind if I do too/” 
assented the other; aud a new act now coming 
on, the two gentlemen’s attention was attracted 
in another quarter. 

* * 








wo - 

And now, before we lower the curtain, let us 
look at two pictures. The first represents a 
small back drawing-room in a very small house 
in Mayfair, a room with rose-coloured blinds, 
large paper Japanese faus, plants in stands, a 
number of little tables, a world of photographs 
in plash frames, chiefly of men, a sofa, and 
two or three qasiat, staffed chairs, two of 
which were drawa up to the fire, for Conny 
was a chilly person, and the eveniog or night 
rather, was damp. 

These chairs are oceupied by her and her 
friend—her caine damnée, Mes. Fort —grass 
widow, about a3 fast «a little woman as 
breathes the air of London—fair, petite, ad- 
mirably dressed, with her little face deftly 
painted, her little feet resting on the fender, 
gossiping after dinner with Conny, and telling 
her scandalous stories, sach as her soul loved. 

Conny looks old, and shrunken, and passée, 
though she has endeavoured to repair the ravages 
of time with the aid of art, Her great, black 
eyes look fierce and hollow, and nothing will 
conceal the crow’s feet in their neighbeur- 
hood. 

“T saw your fciends the Ravenhills walking 
ia the Row this morning, Ovn, he looking as 


dress, white,and made sumething quite too 
deliciously well, I wonder who is her dross 
maker?” 

‘Fine feathers make fine birds,” sail 
Conny, spitefully. “I’ve seen her looking ks 
an old rag woman, They came home abuu: 
ten days ago, I believe, and have brovgh: a 
baby with them.”’ 

‘Well, what else were they to do? You 
woulda’t have them leave it behind?” s.if 
the other, cheerfully. 

“I don’t care if they drown it as far aa I’m 
corcerned!” said Mrs, Derwent, recklessly. [ 
loathe the youvg of the human species. 
suppose I'll have to go and call,” drawing dowa 
the corners of her mouth, “and do the civil.” 

‘‘What! To the baby?” cried Mrs. Fort, 
with a Jaugh, 

‘No, but the baby’s mamma; and I suppose 
it will be paraded for my benefit—this son and 
heir, this treasare! ” 

**Qae would think you were the next-of-kia 
to hear you, Conny. What has this Raven. 
hill woman done to get into your black books? ”’ 
Bat, needless to remark, the auswer to that 
question remained a secret locked up securely 
in Mrs. Derwent’s heart. The only man she 
had really ever cared for was Lady Ravenhill’s 
husband—was not that enough? 

Another tableau represents an immense 
room in Belgrave-sqaare—a drawing-room 
furnished with a rare combination of wealth 
and taste. Two figures near the fireplace look 
almost lost in its great proportions. They are 
the mistress of the house on a low chiic in 
front of the fire, in a simple white dianer 
dress, with a painted hand-screen in her hand 
and the master in evening dress standicg by 
the mantelpiece sipping his coffee. These 
young people enjoy an evening at home, and 
many are the artful excuses they fabrica‘e to 
get off a heavy dinner or a crowded ball, and 
the present isa catein point, By rights they 
ought to be making their bow at this moment 
to the Marchioness of Marbletop, instead of 
sitting at their own fireside. 

‘*Now, Hugh, you’ve had enongh coffee! Gat 
the paper and read me the news of the day,’’ 
said his wife, imperiously. 

“I call this reading aluud to you a most 
awful plant!’’ he returaed, laying dowa his 
cap with asmile. ‘ You are au impostor, and 
have every bit as good uss of your eyes as [ 
have.” 

‘*Still, I must be carefal,” she replieJ, 
coolly; “‘and you know you like it, so ge‘ the 
Times}and begin at once, or else tell me what 
you were doing with yourself this morvioyg.”’ 

“ Doing with myself! Well, for one thiog, 

I was looking at a hack for you at Tattersall s. 
It’s coming round for you to look at yoursel? 
to morrow. I think myself she'll do, as hand- 
some as a picture, and perfect manners,” 
» ‘*Manners!” she echoed, with a pout. “I 
don’t wan't a well broken horse. I like ons 
that takes some'riding. I like showing off,” 
looking at him mischievously, “ especially ia 
the Row.” 

‘‘] daresay you do; but now you are 2 ra- 
sponsible person, the head of an eatablist- 
ment, the mother of a family. We won’t miad 
any more showing off in or out of the Row.”’ 

“Ob! won's we! Wait till yonsee! Icin 
do great things with aspur! And what is tha 
price of this perfect beast ?”’ 

“I'm afraid to tell you?’’ he auswered, 
with a laugh. 

**So much ?’? opeuiag ber eyes very wide, 
aad making a grimace. 

“ Yes, it's a stiff figure ; but she is worth it 
to me,” siguificantly. 

‘‘] wouder you don’t get me a fat old gentle- 
man’s cob!” said- Eleanor, laughing, ‘‘ ard a 
leading rein.” 

© That will all come in good time, when 
you're a fat old lady. Taléiug of old ladies, I 
saw Conny to-day,” he added, abraptiv. 

** What!” cried Lady Ravenhill, jumpinz op 
to her feet. 

‘Yes, Conny, in Piccadilly! She lovks as 
old as anything, You'd hardly kaow her, so 





fit as you plewse, aud she making quite a sen- 





sational promenade. I musa} say [ admired her 
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withered, and pinched, and yellow.” 
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“ But no doubt eho can make herself up at 
a push to look sixteen,” said Nellie, with a 
nod. 

“I don’t think so! She's all-gone to pieces 
—late hours and a wearing life are telling at 
last. It comes with a ran when it does arrive 
—middle age, CUonnyis getting on!” reflec- 
tively, pulling his moustache, “ She must be 
near forty.” 

“And what did she say?” inquired his 
wife, airing her satin slippered foot on the 
fender, and regarding it complacently. 

“ She said she was delighted to see me.” 

‘ That, of course?” impressively. 

“ And awfully glad to hear about the son and 
heir!” 

‘*T don’t believe it, not if she went on her 
bended knees! ” 

“And she said she was coming to call on 
you.” 

‘“‘No!” incredulously. 

“ Tt’s a fact, your ladyship.”’ 

‘* I won't receive her, so there’s-a fact for 
your lordship! ”’ 

‘* Nellie!” 

“No, not a bit of it, Hage; so never look at 
me like that. You dear, foolish old boy, did I 
never tell you of her last visit? ” 

‘*No, never ; so say on,” 

“Well, my dear, jast hearken to it now.” 

* Whatever of me is not eyes is all ears, £0 
fo on, and don't keep ms on tenter hooks, I’m 
trembling with curiosity.” 

“She cameto Biacktord, and found me jast 
the first day down, after’a bad cold, cowering 
over the fire and in floods of tears.” 

“ Tears—for what?’ 

‘For you!” giving him a playful push; “ but 
that’s a detail we won’ii dwell on. And she 
came and made quite a long sitting, aud gave 
me a good piece of her mind.” 

“A valuable present, 'traly.’’ 

“She said she hated me once, now she only 
pitied me, I was a wretched creature in every 
way—that she had always loved you. -Did 
you ever hear of such audacity?” declaiming 
with the fan. “And thet she was amply 
avenged since ~ had made you a miserable 
man, and we were partedfor ever. Now w iat 
do you say to that?” gazing interrogetively at 
ber companion, and nodding her head three 
times with great gravity. 

‘*T never head of anything likeit,mever,” he 
returned, slowly, with hia eyes fixed upon his 
wife. ‘‘ And pray what did you do?’ smiiing. 
“Fiyat her, hustle her ous of the house, or 
what?” 

“T just sat there, and let her storm away at 
me, and I was goose er vugh to ery, Oh, 1 just 
did ory!” nodding ber head again. 

* Well, my little Nell, we won't have any 
more of her visits, aut Jervais shall say, ‘Not 
at home,’ See”’—pinching her ear—‘*wwhat it is 
to have a little dragon of a joalous wife, and how 
i’m bullied!” 

*‘Jealous! Now Hagh, you know you are 
talking nonseuse—the greatest possibile non- 
sense andrubbish. It’s much more ‘likely I 
shall make you jealous, and have you ‘tearing 
your hair ont in handsful, than I should be 
jealous of you. I[warn you to bs on your best 
behaviour. After all, let her come. T can 
afford to be generous ; aud we will ask her to 
this big dinner party that’s coming over us 
early next month. She will°make an admir- 
able pendantto Freddy Firstflight "—looking 


mischievously at her husband—** but she | 


shan’t see the baby, in case of the evil eye.”’ 

“ Why, one would not-think that an awful 
loss, you silly: girl,” said herhusband. *‘ Ho's 
not much to look at just yet—a button nose 
and a wisp of light hair.”’ 

*' Hagh, you ought fo he ashamed of your- 
eelf. Howdareyou! You knowhe is *beau- 
tiful—matchless; and his nose is not abutton ! 
It’s exactly like yours.”’ 

“Tshoald be sorry to think #,’” #2id “his 
father, coolly surveying his own well-shaped 
feature in the chimney-glass. ‘‘ He will never 
be as good-looking-es‘I am *’—looking slyly at 
his wife. “ He's going to take after my father, 
as far as I can see.” 


“ Now I'm not going to ‘rise’ to all this, 
as youimagine. You are just as ridiculous 
about the boy as ITam-—nay, worse. It's not 
so bad in a woman, but nursing a baby is un- 
pardonable in a man, So there!’ 

“You are qnite sare you are not jealous of 
Conny still?” said Hugh, suddenly turning the 
conversation. 

‘*T! Good gracious, why should I bea —that 
is, if you bave any taste. I'm abont fifteen 
years—well, twelve, [at any rate—younger 
than she is. I’m very pretty,” gazing at her- 
self dispassionately in the glass. ‘I've. been 
told that my figure is perfect—not by you, sir. 
I'm very agreeable, accomplished, and good- 
tempered, and.——” 

“ The vainest young woman in London,” in- 
terropted her husband. 

*‘No—ro—no! quite the reverse, It’s only 
to you, my second self, that I mention these 
little trifles, just to show you Iam: not ignorant 
of my worth. What do you think?” 

“I think, my love, that, likeSolomon’s wis > 
woman, your price is above rubies, and that I 
am just the luckiest fellow in Evglana.’ 

The grand dinner went off with great éclat at 
(n0 matter what number) Delgrave-square. 
Lady Ravenhill mde a charming hostess ; she 
had a fund of conversation, a score cf witty 
sayings -and witty sayings come very -aptly 
from the lipsof agayand pretty young woman. 
The elder men guests were not ai vile amazed 
to discover that under all t’ 3 outward.charm 
therewasathick layerof scientific learning (quite 
unusual learning) that had been cy mmed into 
Eleanor’s reluctant head in her father’s time, 
and that had actuaily rerained “ere eve: 
since, aul she ‘found it  rat.er usefal than 
o‘ herwise now ! 

Dianer over, the ladies adjot ned upstairs, 
and ‘were soon svaitered about spxcious 
suieof rooms looking at books, rare prints and 
pictures, w ilstQuady Rave.shill h rsejfunder- 
took the task of entertainir: the oldest and 
heaviest dowagers. Oomny’s eyes roved en- 
viously over the«spacious rooms, the p 
fmiling hostess; and as she looked the -gentle- 
men flockedin, Lord Rav nhill last. ...smade 
hi. way (for she watched him) to-his wife’s 


side, and said something to her with-e smile— | 


something for her ear alone. 

“It was ell first-rate, Nell; you-are:a-pearl 
of hostear~s.”’ 

This'was what he-ha.i.said, but it:was ‘he 
manner of it, and the look that-.acoompanied it, 
that. went like a dagger to rs, Derwent's 
augry heart. 

‘* Why should that woman beso and 
si3 cast out in the cold, with no-one to:care 
fé. her?” 

“ The dinner was perfect,’ said .2 noted bon 
vivant, taking a seat beside her, ‘* The sauce 
with the cutlets was souething quite new! 
Did you taste the Bescaficves? ” 

I don’t :know,” returmsd Mre, Derwent, 
peevishly, sh.ugging vershoulders, “4A grand 
dinner in one house seems to me just'the same 
as another—/’m no epicure!” This was a 
side thrust at her companion, who ‘felt riled, 
and was resolved to let her have-a nasty one 
in retarn when he saw an opening. 

“‘T never saw a better matched, better look- 
ing couple than our hosts! They seem to suit 
each other down to the ground—eh?” he 
remarked, after a-short pause. 

*« They were uot always like that,” said-his 
neighbour, triamphantly, “At one time they 
used to lead a regular ‘cat and dog life; first 
she ran awey {irom him, then he found her, and 
after a) litthe while, left her, aud ‘then they 
made’ it up——-” 

“ For life,*.put ia hercompanion. “ Better 
late than never; I've heard a good deal.about 
it—one-hears everythivg -in London—there'’s 
very little we don’s know, I ean assure ‘you, 
Mrs. Derwent,’*eyeing her significantly, - 

“ There ia one thing I-would like to know!” 
she returned, impetuously. ‘Can you tellome 
how that girl, his cousin, whom he used to 
loathe, whom he from, like the very 
plague, has man to worm herself so 





aged 
entirely into his good graces, to establish the 


most unbounded inflaence.over him, to keep 
him tied to herapronstrings—/e thatwasalways 
the greatest flirt in London, to make him 
worsbip thevery groundsho walkes.upon. How 
—how has she managed it?” she -repsated, 
with passionate vehemence, looking. into her 
companion’s face, with questioniog, fiery 


black eyes. 

‘‘Ah! my dear Mrs Derwent! that I can- 
not:tell:you. Itis beyond me—a bintof thing 
we don’t hear too much of nowadays—perfect 
married har \iness. Bat I can make a sug- 
gestion. if you will permit me, Why not ask 
Lady Ravenhill herself? No doubt she wili 
tell you her seereti! ” 


[THF END,] 





———s 





O’Oonnett’s Moxoment,—The.corner-f*one 
given.by the Pope for the O'Connell monu- 
ment at Caiirciveen has been sent to Ireland. 
It is a <enuine corner-stone of traveriine, 
weighing several hundred weight, and .was 
taken fromthe ancient house of S¢. Clement, 
Pope and martyr, discovered some years a9 
under two superposed churches by an Irish 
priest, where it had iong sustained the 
principal arch of ine building, Oa it have 
been engraveu the words in which Leo XIII. 
blegsed Canon Brosnan’s work, he Pepe 
has also given Canon Brosnan a white marble 
slab trom the tomb.of St. Flavian Domatilla, 
which will be placed in a conspicuor) part of 
the projected monumen,, with the words 
uttered b, the Popeat tho;private audience 
granted tc the Irish deputation in December 
engraved on it. 





A OHRYSANTHEMUM PARTY IN. 
JAPAN. 

A correspondent of tha Beston Transcript 
writes thus‘of flowers:in Tokio :— ; 
“Vine Emperor and Empress request the 
pleasure of your company to-see the chrysan- 





themums,” said the invitation. The guests 
| were received ut the palace end d .before 

the imperial pair, bein presented in turn and 
receiving a slight bow -of .ecoguition from 
each, 

The mikado is of raedium height, with 
black face wad quick, restlesseye. ~“Tecwas 
dressed in a derk-coloured ‘hussar uniform, 
with white trimmings. ‘Tho, Empress, whois 
quite petite, was dressed ‘in cvurt costume:of 
soarlet:-brocade. The receptiou-hail opened to 
the. ies, and fiuger-boards indicating the 
paths to be followed. : 

Fine old trees, ponda, rudtic bridges, old 
stone lanterns, beds of flowers, pretty tes- 
houses, wide-spreadingdwart trees three or 
four feet high, and long bamboo sheds filled 
with chrysanthemums, formed:butfew of the 
attractions.of thescene. __ 

ttle tables were fonud at omen each 
with apr uer: boxsof cigarettes on it, 
peal rey (erm me pair df-Sibetian biocd- 
hounds was a ‘feature, A smoierately long 
walk through winding paths brought the guests 
to a large plateau, reached by a ahortandvery 
steep ascent, ; 

Reaching the top. df sthe«elevationya large 
area of flower beds:were found all of chrysen- 
themums ‘in all shades—while in:ornamenta)| 
bamboo sheds were thousandsof the loveliest 
and choicest specimens ‘i :0f “this 
superb flower, which grows in great ection 
in Japan. All colours, shapes aud varisties 
are heve in profusion, ‘while several bushes 
had «upwards of 300 flowers each; and oue 
something over. 400. Probably the display cf 
chrysauthomums was the-finest)in the world. 

Some time was spent in admiting theflowers, 
chatting and listening to the music when the 
imperial party ed=the way) to a beautifal 
bamboo pavilion, fally 150 feet loag, decorated 
with festoons of white-and red silk, and the 
supporting columns being covered with masses 
of flowers. In this fairy-like etructure tabl<s 
were spread, loaded with delicacies both imand 
out of season, B3 oss 
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GOLDEN GRAIN. 
ow Coon 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE BALL, 


THERE was nothing in Reuben Fairchild’s 
manner or appearance to frighten any one; 
on the contrary, he looked brighter and better 
than when I had sesn him last. He was 
faultlessly dressed, aud appeared every inch a 
gentleman. I feared him terribly, I could not 
tell why; there was something in his eyes that 
told of a power he could wield if he would; a 
triurphant expression that seemed to take 
possession of me somehow, and‘ declare his 
power of making my wiil, or-anyone else's for 
that matter, yield to his. 

He was not demonstrative, _He-waited till 
Hugh Meredyth stood aside, and then he, too, 
held out his hand, He hail greeted Lady St. 
Colomb and Hilda a momeni before, but I was 
too glad at the sight of the man I loved to have 
any eyes for anght else. 

‘‘And L.algo,” he said, taking up Hugh’s 
dropped speech, “I hops Miss Ormsby will 
have a place for me on her card as: well as more 
fortanate folk,’ 

‘“‘ My eard is all places at present,” I replied, 
trying with all my might to appear quite at 
my ease; but Harry snatched it’away like the 
boy he was, and would ‘have put his name 
-_— in-albsorts of places if bhad not itter- 
fered, 

“ Not for ever so many dances, pleave, Lord 
Henry,” I said. “Just one if you will, at 
some unimportant period of the proceedings. 
Tndeed you must not; you have to do the 
agreeable to everyons, remember.” 

‘‘Eispecially to Miss Dodsworth,” said 
Hilda, with a iagh, indicating a large 
young lady ia red who had jast entered 
the room, “fhe meaus to marry Harry 
some day,” ‘she added to mo in a whisper 
not so low but that her brother heard -it. 
“Don't you.think they will make a hend- 
some couple? ” 

“Does she,” Harry said, with a grimace, 
“time willshow.. You areright, Miss Ormsby, 
I shall have duties to perform that are 
eminently disagreeable, but.I mean to have 
you for..a partner for this waltz and that 
polka; ”’ and he setrdowa-his name at the two 
dances, and went his way to.greet the guests, 
who were beginning to pour iu now io one 
continuous: stream. 

Mr. Fairchild did not attenrp5 to monopolise 
me, or. indeed'to.speak to me again, till_Hagh 
Meredyth bad put down his name for more 
than one dance, on my programme. Lady St. 
Colomb and Hilda-were soon busy enough, and 
I was left pretty much alone. 

“ Try and egjoy yourself, my.dear,’’ her lady- 
ship said, as-ehe had to comeout of her corner 
and be hostess; ‘you willnot waut partners, 
Isee, Here is. Mr. St, John asking tobeintro- 
duced to you.” 

Mr. 8t. John was a young gentleman whom 
T had heard, a good deal about, buf never seen. 
His mother and sisters had. visited Priory 
Park several times-since my arrival there, but 
he had been away on the Gontiaent. When I 
had promised him.a,danee Reuben. Faiwchild 
sat down beside me, 

“I.thiak you may, promiso mo tha-fiest 
quadrille; ” he said, ‘I have. a good deal.to 
say to you.” 

“‘T hope not.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Bacause I thonght had said’all there was 
to say before you went away, Mr. Fairchild; 
the subject canndt. ba ops again between 
us.” ‘ 


“T think it can, in- another way.” 

“In no way, it you pléase. If you tannot let 
the matfer drop, and péreist in your parsect- 
tion of me, for itis little mote, I shall’ be-com- 
pelled to leave the ball-room and retire to my 
own apartments, Itis unfair to take advaritage 
of my position Here to ttinoy me ‘as “you do.” 

‘*Heavén knows I @on't watit to annoy you,” 
he said; with a Herangetenderriees in bis voice. 





You doen't eare to-dance this time? No. 
Well, we will go into the conservatory, avd I 
will:tell: you what I have come back to say, 
Miss Dunsford,” 

Mis? Dunsford! The place seemed to whirl 
round with meas I heard the name, Where 
had he been? How had he heard it? I had 
told itto noone atthe Priory—had hardly ever 
mentioned it since my return from America, 
and the conclusion that I had arrived at that 
my-search for my father was useless. 

“ My name is ——’’ I began, but he stopped 
me with a curious smile on his face, 

** Magdalen Dansford,” he said. “I know, 
and you ate wearing the diamonds given by 
your lost father to your mother in the days 
when she believed he loved her, You see I 
know something. Will you hear what more 
I can tell you of yourself ‘and your life before 
you came here ?”’ 

“There is nothing of my life to tel],” I 
said. “It you know enough to understand 
what I want'to fied out, tell me‘hovw fo get at 
the truth about my parents—my mother ——”’ 

** Left you's legacy of hatred and malice on 
her deathbed. I know that,” he said, “and 
you have spent all your money and a creat 
deal of time in an unsucressful search for 
some proof of your father’s existexce. Is that 
not. so?” 

‘Isis,’ replied, witha sigh. 

“ Amd what if I can put the olus into your 
head?” 

* You!” 

Just ‘so ; I hold it. 
proper placo. 
mother’s existence long after she was 
supposed to be dead; and I might have 
gooken “yeara ago, but events happened that 
sealed my lips. I was indebted—bui that 
does not matter now—I have mei you, end 
sinée that @ay—yon remember it—that chilly 
day on the Rhine ? ” 

Remember it! indeed I did. I recvllected 
how even then the sight of his face had chilled 
me unutterably, and how nervous his stern 
manner and cold words had made me, If 
those were the symptoms of falling in love 
they were curious, to say the least of it. 

‘¢Ever since that day my love has grown, 
Megdalen,” he said, gazing at me with those 
insorutable 8 of his till my own eank 
beneath their regard, “grown till it has 
mastered me. I never thought that the love 
of a woman could have so change me. Iam 
an altered man since I saw you; honour, 
gratitude, affestion, all swallowed up in one 
absorbing passion.” 

He spoke the last few words alm7st to him- 
self, and the old strange light came back into 
hia eyes, frightening me as he had done 
béfore. 

‘‘Say, Magdalen, will you be mins?” he 
asked ‘again, inweofter‘manner, and trying to 
get hota of my hand, which Taw resolately kept 
away from him, “mine—my loved and 
honoured ‘wife, I can give you back an 
honorable name and a plico in the world. I 
can prove to you perhaps that your father was 
not’the rcoundrél that yon have been hed to 
think Hite; that your mother’s flight was 
prethattre, ‘and the resait of seti-madness, 
and that x 

“Stop, Mr. Fairchild,” I said, breaking in 
on hie’ padsiondtespecch. ‘ T'cannot listen to 
all this, “Nothing in'the world will induce me 
to Marry you—to bait that ‘you can hold ont, 
however tempting, will make it possible for me 
to become’ your wife. I shonld be glad, more 
fran I can tell, to find out what you say you 
can tell me,;btt the price is too high. Not 
even to know my fatter or to have his memory 
cleared from the aspersions I have heard cast 
upon it will I marry you. I would rathér live 
on Magdalen Ormsby, uakdown and uvéared 
for to the end of my €xtsténce, than accept 
the highest honours at ‘yottr Hands. I would 
not wear & crown of your conferring if it were 
offered mié to-morrow.” 

“No,” he sdid, bitterly; ‘‘T might have 
known. “Nét-svhile you’ cin Todk into Hogh 
Meredyth's eves “aad “fancy ‘that he loves 


Iean pat you in your 





I discovered the fact of your | 


you, You will find your mistake when they 
bave married him to his pretty cousin, snd 
settled the family fortnnes in that way. Bot 
I can waitas well for revorge as for happi- 
ness,” 

The dance was coming to an end in the ba'!- 
room now, and I conld free myself from hi: 
annoying solicitations. 

“Let me go, Mr, Fairchild,’ I said, ‘i 
have a partner forthe next dance, and I be; 
that you will not renew the subject.” 

‘*T will make no promise3s,’’ 
| «Phen I will speak to the Marl,” 

“Bysall means. Ae Itold you before, any 
word to him will bring worse conrequences. oi 
his head than on mine. Tobe Warl of Se. 
Colomb had better have me for a frien: 
than an enemy. Mr. Meredyth, I was jas: 
going to bring your partner to you. She is 
ready for her turn with you.” 

My hand was on Hugh Meredyth’s arm th: 
next moment, and Reobven Fairchild had dia 
appeared through the curtains that veiled ti 
Other entrance to the conservatory, and Ifi: 
me trembling and agitated beyond the power 
of concealment. 

‘“*Wonld you like to sit out?” my ne» 
partner said, gently, perhaps feeling that -I 
was trembling ali over, and scarccly ablo to 
speak, 

‘*No, thank you. I can dance,” 

“ Has anything annoyed you? I don’t knox 
| what there is about that fellow Fairchild, bu: 
| I always feel as if I should like to give him » 
thrashing,” Captain Meredyth said, apropos «i 
nothing, asitsesmed, and [ laughed, and, x hi: 
| said, reassured him that thera was nothiny 
serious the matter. 

“Mr. Pairchild bad’ something to tell me 
‘and his manner of doing it was not quite 
| a9 pleasant as it might have been,” I 
said. “I am glad to get rid of him, that is 

aly.” 
| And I am clad to*have yon, if only for the 
| Wmit of a waltz. Who tauzttyouto dance, 
Miss Ormsby? Waltzing with you is something 
to dream of—your step is perfect!” 

‘Oh, we danced as much as we liked at 
Wasssnhanser,” I replied, ‘and my doar 
Dorothy Sondes taught me. You wonld not 
think me perfect if you ever danced with her.”’ 

‘Perhaps I shall have that felicity some 
day,” he said, with a smile, that I did not in 
the least understand, “ when ‘“t 

‘*When what, Mr. Meredyth? ” 

* When T have accomplished all that I mean 
to undertake,” was his somewhat obscure 
answer, ‘* Miss Ormsby, you are pnzzling-me 
very much.” 

‘© As how?” 

I was forgetting Renben Fairchild, ani 
fiving myself up to the erjoyment of tho hows 
in @’most reckless fashion. To-morrow would 
Gome-soon enough with its disenchantment‘. 
For the present he was here, and I was whiri- 
ing round in his arms to tho strains of the 
sweetest waltz ever played or danced to. 

“In every way,” he answered, ‘‘T came 
hera only half hoping to ses you at the ball at 
all, but intending to talk to you, nevértheleds. 
Then when I was told by a little bird that you 
were gone to grace the ball with your presence 
I fancied——_” 

‘Phat T should bein some corner among*t 
the waliflowers, I suppose,” T said, wonderizg 
at myself for chatteriug to him like this, but I 
was deliriously happy, and my tongue ran 
away with tay discretion, ‘So [ should have 
been, so I intended to be—a demure young 
pérson in a high dress, thankful for a dance 
with the veriest old guy in the room; but they 
would not have it so, the Conntess and Lady 
Hilda. They dressed me, and bade me enjoy 
myself, and——” 

“And these?’ he asked, totebing with a 
gentle flnger the glictering gems of my ueok. 

‘No, they are mine.” 

“Yours!” 

“\'Yos, they werd nty mother’s. I havenever 
worn them before. It was only the dress,that 














made mo put them on to-night. Lady Sp. 
Colom Had no objection.” 
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"No, whyshould she? You look like—well, 
-like yourself, as you ought to look.” 

‘* [shall not kaow myself to-morrow when I 
lay them aside and put off this gleamiog white 
silk, and take to my russet gown again. All 
this seems like a fairy dream.” 

“‘ Cinderella rediviva,” he said, lacghiog. 
** Nothing wanting but the prince.”’ 

“T am afraid he will be left out in my 
edition of the story. Seriously, Mr. Meredyth, 
Ido feel as if I were someone else. I have 
never been decked out like this in my life. 
The very smartest dress I had till now was 
‘the white one I wore at my school examination 
years ago.” 

‘* Ah, at our first meeting,” he said, gravely, 
“* Bat what if the prince docs come, Ciuderella, 
will you say him nay?” 

Did his arm press me closer as he spoke, or 
was it my fancy? Did his eyes, always 
eloquent for me, sp2ak yet more plainly than 
they had done before? The music stopped all 
of a sudden, at it seemed to me, for the 
minutes had flown like a second, and our 
dance was over. 

“T have another dance,” he said, as he led 


«me t2 a seat close to Lady St. Colomb, where 


Mr. St. John was hovering to carry me away 
when bis turn should come, and then as [ sat 
down he bent over me and whispered,— 

“The prince shall come, Magdalen, and 
‘bring his credentials with him. He has kept 
the shoe,” 

And I understood it all—my lost edelwiess, 
what Lady St. Colomb had seen, ‘and I had 
not been mistaken. 

“As I love, loved am I,” says a pretty song 

that the Earl was very fond of, and I forgot 
Reuben Fairchild and all his unpleasant words 
in the glorious consciousness of Hugh 
Meredyth’s affection, 
- Iam afraid Mr, 8. John found me a most 
uninteresting and stupid partner, for I made 
all manner of mistakes in the Caledonians, 
which was the dance he had put his name 
down on my card for. He did not know much 
about it himself, so the blanders might have 
been his, and not mine, after all. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 

“ T have yee the slipper.” The words rang 
in my ears all the time I was Mr. St, John’s 
partner, and came between me and all the com- 
pliments that that resplendent young gentle- 
man was paying me. 

He was astonished and agresably surprised, 
he told ms, to see me at the ball, and looking 
so handsome, he said, but turned it off with a 
cough into “‘so well after my accident.” He 
hardly knew whether the outspoken compli- 
tment would be proper, although I was only a 
governess. 

He was candid enough to tell me they had 
been somewhat puzzled how to address me 
hitherto, but that now everyone would see my 
proper position in the family, and regard me 
as a friend of Lady St. Colomb, 

I might have been annoyed at such remarks 
from anyone else, but he wasso free from any- 
thing like affectation, and so simple in his 
fashion of speech, that I langhed and took all 
‘he said as he meant it. 

What did it signify to me now what anyone 
thought, what anyone said, after what Hugh 
Meredyth had said to me? My wandering 
prince had become the enchanted lord of my 
fature life, and after my duty dances with 
other people I should be whirling round the 
room again in hia arms, and he would finish 
what the cessation of our waltz just now had 
stopped. 

‘My dear, you look radiant,” Lady St. 
Colomb said to me, when I was once more 
back in the corner by her side. “I had no 
idea you would create such a sensation, 
Everybody is asking for an introduction to 
‘you.”’ 

“T ought to feel flattered,” I said, ‘‘and I 
do, but I wonder anyone looks at me with Lady 
Hilda inthe room, She is simply lovely,” 





‘Yes, she looks well,’’ her mother said, 
with a pleased smile, glancing at the fairy- 
like vision that was approaching her, lean- 
ing on Hugh’s arm. 

They had been dancing together, and every 
tongue had been loud in their praise, and not 
& few full of prophecy as to what their cousin- 
ship and affectionate intimacy might end in. 

I knew better, as did the family, though 
they would have liked to sce such a union con- 
summated. 

“TI don’t know what has come over Hagb,” 
Hilda said, when she was seated by her 
mother's side, ‘‘ He is perfectly enchanting to- 
bight.” 

‘Tn what way?’ Lady St. Colomb asked, 
smiling, and fastening aloop of Hilda’s pearls 
that had danced themselves down. 

‘*In every way — he is jast amiability itself. 
He hasn't rebuked a single one of my saucy 
spseches, and I have made him plenty. He 
says he feels at peace with all the world, and 
me in particular. I suppose his tailor has 
fitted him to perfection, or his gloves are the 
right number, or the last cigar he smoked was 
jast the proper strength, or something of that 
sort. Those are the things that make a man 
feel at peace, are they not, cousin Hugh?” 

“ There may be others, madcap ! ” her cousin 
said—the words were fot her, but the look that 
accompanied them wasfor me. “ Perhaps I 
may reveal the real reason to you soon, little 
one. I had no idea that my small cousin was 
coming out as a full-blown young lady in this 
fashion. You wrote me word this was to bea 
small homely party, just to wish Harry good- 
speed and——”’ 

‘*Aud so it was!’’ Lady St. Colomb said, 
* bat it has grown, I don’t know how. Iam 
not sorry ; it will serve to let Hilda see a little 
of what she will have to expsct next season. 
Ard we really owed it to our neighbours to 
give something of the sort. We have been 
such quiet, loving folks that we have been neg- 
lectfal of the duties of hospitality some- 
times.” 

**Never that" Hugh said. ‘‘You are too 
hospitable sometimes, my lady! So Fairchild 
is back again, I see.”’ 

‘* Yes,” Hilda said, with a pout. ‘‘I did 
think we should have got over this evening 
without him.” 

‘* You don’t like him, pussy?” 

*t No, I don’t.’ 

“ And why?” 

‘IT don’t know! I think because he wants 
to marry everybody he sees,—everybody that’s 
nice, that is.”’ 

‘“‘ Dear me, does that mean your pretty little 
self?” 

“No itdoesn’t; but it means Magdalen. He 
wanted to marry her,” 

“Did he! It was like his—well, his good 
taste,” Hugh Meredyth said, with a look at 
me that made me colour to the roots of my 
hair, and Lady St. Culomb exclaimed : 

‘*My dear Hilda, do take care what you 


‘** Well, its true, ma!” she replied, “ and I 
should not say it to any one bat cousin Hugh, 
and Magdalen doesn't mind him. Do you, 
dear? He’s only Hugh.” 

A new partner came and claimed her at this 
moment ; and Lady St. Colomb, and Hugh as 
well, looked after her with proud affection. 

« She looks pretty, doesn’t she?” her lady- 
ship said. 

‘*She is jast perfection,” Hugh answered. 
And then as he heard the opening bars of the 
dance he came hastily to my side. 

‘I must go and claim my partner! ’’ he said. 
“Ts it trae?” 

‘*Te. what true?” 

** What my little cousin has just declared.” 

** About Mr. Fairchild?” 

“Yes! did he dare?’’ 

‘He did.” 


“Then tell him he is too late—unless you 
have already given him his answer,” 

“Ihave given it him most decidedly. He 
could not misunders me, but——” 

* But he is not daunted ” 








No ! » 

‘* Then tell him next time be is t 0 late." 

Aud with another look from his spaa'ing 
eyes, that set my heart danciog and made my 
cheeks flush in spite of myself, he went away, 
aud Harry stood before me. 

* This is our dance! ”’ he said. 

56k | meee 

“Ts it? Have you so many partners dowa 
that you are mixing them up? Youu are 
saccess,and no mistake, and Iam proui of 
you. I look upon yon as a discovery of my 
own, you know, and I've told no end of—well, 
stories about you already.” 

** Please don’t take my name in vain any 
more then,” I said, standing up and putting 
my hand onhisarm, “I know odly too weil 
what you can do in drawing the lony bow.” 

“No, bat really you look lovely! Come io 
this end, please. I want the pater to have a 
gooi look at us, or rather at you. He has 
never seen 3ou in the war-paint, has he?” 

“If you mean dressed ou: like this, no—I 
am sure he has not. I have not seen him all 
the evening.” 

‘*No, he seems dull, and haskept aloof. He 
says there’s nothing the matter; bat I can’t 
help thinking that that confounded Fair- 
child—I bag your pardon, but I can’t help it, I 
am so tired of him—has hai something to do 
with his low spirits.”’ 

**When did Mr. Fairchild come back? '’ I 
asked, ‘He startled me not a little, I can 
assure vou.” 

‘** He did all of us—springing up like a ghost 
in that fashion. H+ might have written to 
say he was on the road. He was closeted 
with the pater for half-an-hour or so, and ever 
since then the dear old boy hasn’t been a bit 
like himself. He's in the big window yonder, 
looking on, he says—moping, I thiak—only I 
don’t like to say anything to mammie or Hilda, 
they would take fright at once. Come along— 
cne, two, three, and we're off.”” 

We were off in a breathless round that took 
my breathawayfora moment, Harry danced, 
as he did e ing else, energetically, and we 
were soon in the very swing and whirl of a 
fashionable polka; a dance he particularly 
affected. There was some go in it, he said, and 
indeed he made it appear that there was. 

“There's the pater,’ Harry said, as we 
neared the particular window where his son 
had said he was tobe found. “He don’t look 
as if he was enjoying himself, does he?” 

He did not indesd. There was a far-away 
look on his face as if he were miles away from 
Priory Park and allin it. He did not see us 
till we were close to him, and then he started 
at Harry’s touch like a man roused from a 
dream. 

‘*Here sheis, sir!’ hesaid. “I have bronght 
her for you to look at. A modern edition of 
the white satin lady.” 

Lord St. Colomb looked at me and some 
light word of be ea that he was going to 
utter died upon his lips. 

«* Where—where—who?'’ he gasped, and, a3 
if unable to utter another syllable of query, 
he touched the glittering necklace that I wore, 
and looked at me with such a piteous expres- 
sion of inquiry and consternation that 4 felt 
quite frightened. 

“ Does your lordship mean to ask me where 
I got them from?” I said. “They are my 
own.” 

“Yea, yes; but who gave them to you?— 
whose were they before? Forgive me, child, I 
mean no harm nor any radeness ; but I have 
been troubled to-night, and little things up:et 
me. They are like some that—they are like 
my lady’s, for instance.” 

“ Yes, theyare!” Ireplied. ‘‘I pppene the 
pattern is not an uncommon one. They were 
my mother’s, my lord.” 

* Your mother's?” 

« Yes.” r . 

“ When you have quite done with my part- 
ner, sir!” Harry broke in—he deen 
amusing himself with something that was om 


ing on in the room, and had not heeded 
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father and me—“we sbould Jike another 
turn.” 

“ All right, my all right; don’t let me 
interrupt you. iss Ormsby, my dear, will 
you come to me in the library for a minute 
after your partner has done with you. I want 
to say a word to you before I sleep to-night.” 

“ Sarely, my lord, whenever you please! ”’ 

Harry whirled me off again, declaring it was 
too bad of the governor to want to talk to any- 
one that night. But I had a miegiving there 
was something wrong, and told him I should 
beg off the next dance, and go at once as soon 
as this polka was over. most as I spoke 
something caught a locket Harry wore, and, 
but for my catching it, it would have been 
whirled away amongst the dancers. 

“ Thank you!” he said, as I restored it to 
him, “I should not like to lose that; it is a 
relic of e times.” 

** Indeed !” 

“Yes, ever so long before I was in existence. 
I keep it because the device isso fanny. Itisa 
crest, but I always think it is like nothing on 
earth but two cats’ heads snarling at one 
another. What's the matter? Come and sit 
down a minute.” 

The matter was that my head was in a whirl, 
or else I had seen that odd device before. It 
was on the case of the very diamonds I was 
wearing round my neck. As Harry said, it 
looked like two animals’ heads, though of what 
kind it would have been difficult to say, it was 
so worn and rubbed with age. On this locket 
it was more distinct. 

“That's the Dunsford crest,” Harry said, 
when he had fastened the little trinket to his 
chain once more, 

“ The what?” 

“Tbe Dunsford crest—our crest before we 
dropped into the St. Colomb glories,” 

** Yours?” 

It was all I could say in my amazement, ard 
Harry looked at me as if he thought I were 
going a little out of my mind. 

‘* Yes,” he said, “ Didn’t you know——”’ 

**Kaow what?” 

‘‘That we were not always St. Colombs or 
Meredyths, My father took the name with the 
title, you know.” 

“No, Idon’tknow. Tell me, please,’ I said, 
in a strangely calm voice, that seemed to my- 
self as if it came from a distance, and feeling 
that every atom of colour had gone out of my 
face, ‘I seem to hear something fresh about 
you and yours every day.” 

“ Tois is stale enough, any way. My father 
was plain Edgar Dansford before he was Earl 
of Ss. Colomb, and——” 

I didn’t hear anymore, The name ‘‘ Edgar 
Dunsford ” seemed to roar itself out in my ears 
like thander, and the ballroom to fill with mist, 
in which the dancers grew shadowy aad dim. 
Edgar Donsford! The man whom my mother 
had carsed on her deathbed, and bidden me 
seek, that I might work her vengeance on him ! 
Coald there be two? Orc wasthe Earl, who had 
been £0 kind to me, the wicked father she had 
bid me denounce when I should find him? 
“ Edgar Dunsford ! ” .\ thousand voices seemed 
to shc ut it in my ears ; and, with a gasping cry, 
I lost all sense of what was going on around 
me, and sank at Harry’s feet unconecious of 
ev. rything, even his kindly presence. 


(70 be continued. ) 








Troe Epvcation.—It has come to pass & 
thousand times in each generation that men 
have 1 ved in the midst of books without either 
knowledge or wisdom. No mind has ever been 
truly educated unless it has marked well the 
actions and impulses and the rewards and 
me no sae ‘of its fellow-men, as they have 

n happy or miserable, have risen or fallen 
by its side, The days all speak; the years, 
fifty, sixty, or seventy, teach wisdom. Other 
things being equal, there is an education in 
days and years which no classical course can 
ever give, 








YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 
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CBAPTER XXXIV. 
JUDITH'S EXPLOSION, 


Ir is time to return to Coombe Lodge, where 
the invitation to Lord Wentworth’s had just 
been received, and raised a storm in the breast 
of one, a flutter of excitement in the heart of 
another. 

Jadith, calm but defiant, looked daggers at 
her sister’s pretty face, which was absolutely 
radiant with joy. Long ago she had been 
passed over for her cousin, who was now filling 
the place at the Chestnuts which she con- 
sidered to be her own by right, and a second 
time she was put aside for Rose—a girl whom 
Lord Wentworth had ecarcely ever seen. 

Her only hope was that her father would 
refuse to let Rose go, He had always forbidden 
them to hold any communication with their 
cousin, and after that surely it must seem too 
Ege to let her stay under the same 
roo 

General Forrester took the letter upstairs 
to his wife, and the two girls were left alone 
at the breakfast-table. As soon as the door 
closed behind his revered back, Rose's delight 
broke bounds. 

“ Oh, Judith !"’ she exclaimed, “ won’t it be 
fun! I never was so delighted at anything in 
my life. Don’t yon envy me?” 

‘*Oertainly not!” with acid decision, “It 
remains to be seen whether you are going.” 

** T don’t think papa meant to say ‘no,’’’ with 
happy confidence. 

“Tam sure he couldn’t say “ yes.’”” What 
are you thinking of? If he wouldn’t Jet Sibel 
remain here because she was a disgrace to us, 
do you think he would let us go to the house 
where she is living? It would be quite ab- 
surd!” 

‘* She wasn’t a disgrace to us!” said Rose, 
hotly ; “ and you’ve no right to say such nasty 
things of a girl who never did you any harm 
in your life.” 

‘*No harm!” and Judith’s eyes flashed as 
the resentment which had been smouldering 
for years leapt into flame. ‘‘ Do you call it no 
harm to rset Dudley Wentworth against me—to 
wheedle herself into the placc which I ought 
to have—to be the petted daughter of the house 
instead of me? Good heavens! when I 
think how that girl has ruined my life I feel as 
if I should never be satisfied till she was dead! 
Just because she looks like a pretty painted 
doll, and doesn’t mind who she flirts with, she 
is to be put before me!” drawing herself up 
with the air of an empress. ‘‘I only wish I 
could give her the small-pox. Yes, you 
peedn’t look shocked ; she should have it in 
the worst form, till every bit of her skin was 
crumpled out of shape, and the eyes she makes 
such urce of sunk in their scarred lids!” 

“ Judith, are you mad?” cried her sister, 
breathlessly. 

“No, not mad; only much wider awake than 
any of you,” she said, sullenly. ‘Go to the 
Chestnuts, and what will you find when you 
get there? That she has twisted Haogh round 
her finger, like — else ; and yon’!] have 
the pleasure of standing out in the cold. Mark 
my words. You are as blind as a bat, but you 
will see it plainly enough—when too late! ”’ 

Having said her say, she went out of the 
room and slammed the doo~, as if to give a 
fresh emphasis to her unpleasant remarks. 

Bat no emphasis was needed. This unex- 
pected ontburst of rage and jealousy from the 
stately Judith had left Rose perfectly agbast. 

Utterly startled out of her equanimity, she 
stood for some time as if rooted to the carpet, 
her eyes wide open in a sorrowful stare, and 
her lips apart; but when the man-servant 
came in to clear away the breakfast she flew 
into,the garden, conscious that her face would 
betray her emotion, and excite the gossip of 
the servants’-hall. 

Having reached a retired nook at the back 
of the shrubbery, where she and Pril had 





played their favourite games as children, she 
threw herself down on the grass and tried to 
collect her scattered wits. 

“ Judith must be mad!’ An absolote shrdder 
ran through her body as she recajled her 
sister’s vindictive wish. ‘‘She couldn't bave 
meant it—it was like the wild ravivg of » 
pagan squaw, and not in the least like a 
Forrester brought up in the fear of Heaven, 
and due regard to the precepts of religion. 
Was Sibel to be hated simply because sbe 
was so pretty and charming that no one could 
resist her? Dudley was away, so that if he 
loved her to distraction no one would be a bit 
the wiser ; and if Hugh were devoted to her ’’— 
here she could not help a sigh—“ well, it was 
very natural.” She was the dearest, most 
lovable creature on earth; and as to the 
stories against her there was not a bit of truth 
in them—of that she was quite sure. 

She leant her head upon her hand and fell 
into deep thought, making a pretty picture as 
she sat at the foot of an ivied stump, hor 
— hair like a glory round an angel’s face. 

se Forrester had grown into a pretty girl, 
with a sweet, pale face, and large blae eyes. 
Their usual expression was strangely rad, as if 
they had caught the infection from Hugh’s, 
but every now and then they wonld light up 
with sudden fear, an exquisite tint would come 
into her cheeks, and marble would wake into- 
life. She looked so delicate, as if a puff of wind 
would blow her away, and an angry word 
might kill. She was the favourite of the 
household—her mother’s especial pet, and her 
father’s sunbeam. 

General Forrester was proud of his eldest 
daughter, but his sternness never relaxed en- 
tirely, unless his eye chanced to fall on his 
‘little white Rose.” 

His voice calling her name roused her from 
her dreams, and scrambling to her feet she 
hurried through the lights and shadows of the 
shrubbery, across the blazing lawn into the; 
cool darkness of the house, 

Her father beckoned her into the library, 
and she went in, her heart beating fast with 
hope and fear. One timid glance she raised 
to his face, which was portentously grave, and 
then she sat down involuntarily on the nearest 
chair, for her knees showed every intention of 
giving way. Was she to go, or to be kept at 
home as Judith wanted, and shut ont for ever 
from all the delights she had been picturing? 

The General cleared his throat, as was his 
invariable habit when anyone was waiting in 
a fever of impatience to hear what he was 
going to say ; and having done that, he opened 
his lips, whilst his little daughter absolutely 
shook with anxiety. 

‘* Your mother agrees with me that if would 
be @ pity”—Rore absolutely gasped as he 

used—''a pity to refuse you a glimpre into 
better society than we can find down here, so 
that if you feel there would be no awkward- 
ness—ahem—in meeting your cousin, I will 
write to Lord Wentworth and say——”’ 

‘*Oh, papa, how delightful!’ and bounding 
from her chair she clasped her arms round his 
neck and kissed his worn cheek again and 


in. 
“er But I haven't finished,’’ with an indalgent. 
smile, such as no one but Rose ever brought 
to his face. ‘I may write and decline!” 

“ No—no, that wouldn’t be sense with what 
went before.” 

**So you are pleased to go away from us?” 
with an attempt at reproach. 

‘¢ But I shall have such a lot tv tell you when 
I come back, I wonder if Phil can get leave. 
Won’t it be jolly if he does?” 

““T shall be glad because there will be some- 
body to take care of you. Remember, Rose,” 
resuming bis pompous manner, ‘I wili have 
no wild pranks—no flirting nonsense, or diere- 

utable escapades in the moonlight. You will 
be under Lord Wentworth’s roof, and he, I am 
happy to say, would never tolerate anything of 
the kind.” “ 

‘‘No more would I,” drawing up her white 
throat with offended dignity. “JI! you can’t 
trust me, perhaps I had better not go.” 


See 
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“Bat Lean... Only 1 wish, you to guard 
against eu evil ipfluense,” his lips going inso 
a hard, straight line as he. thought. of . his 
niece: 
‘‘ Hugh will be the only man-there, exee pt 
Phil, and it is too late to guard against kia; 
we are such very old friends.” 

‘*Té was not Hugh I meant, You know that 
well enough. Now run away to your mother. 
I helieve she~fancies a new dress wiil be 
necessary, but I hope you will be, able to do, 
without it. Tat woman's last bill siumped 
me, I can, tell,you.”’ 

Rese hurried off nothing loth, aud had an 
animated discussion over the exigences of ber 
toilette im the privacy of her mother’s room. 

She was s0 intensely happy that every now. 
aud then she burst into song, and Mra. 
Forrester, watehed her with a tender smile, 


thankful that. her husband had given the, 


required permission, so that she had, noi to 
look on & tear-stained face instead. 

1¢ was decided that nothing but a new dress 
would do fer the Counsess’s,. dance, and & letter 
Was Written & once to the dressmaker, inspite 
of that last long bill, It was. to. be.of, the 
palest biue talle, because blue would set.off. tae 
pretty olonde hair, and the close-fitiing bodice 
was to be of satin, embroidered in the same 
coloured jet. Kaowing that in such a dress she 
could searesly fail to look ber best, the,girl’s 
spirits rose to an alarming piteh; but one 
glanee at Judith’s set face brought them dowa 
with a rau, aod left a feeling of guils ia their 
place. Was it right for her to rejoice over any- 
thing that, for some occult reason, caused ber 
sister sach extraordinary piin? Bat then 
Judith had no right to be angry, for the 
invitation was given to celebrate Hugia's coming 
of ags, and it would have bees absurd: for her 
to go to the Chestuuts as Macdonald s special 
friend. Lord Wentworth of course kuew. that 
the two younger ones were nearer his age, and 
therefore. mere likely to get.on. with uim the 
best. When Dudley came home .it would bo 
naturel for Jadith.to be invited,.and Rose 
would stay behind quise contented, winhout 
wishing to give-her an attack of seaall-pox ous 
of revenge! 

Pail wrose to say that he had been able to get 
leave, sud would, meci Rose on the eaiiernooa 
of the fifteenth at Victoria, 

Priscilla aoudacted ber young mistress. up 
i> toon, aad delivered her saiely into her 
brothee’s bands, wishing at the bottom of her 
beart that she miget have accompanied her, to 
the Chestnats, inorder that she might briag 
some pet scrap of gossip hume about task 
“artful youcg hussy,” No doubt she was up 
to her misobief just the sameas ever, and if 

she conli have caught her tripping ié would 
have beea joyful news fur Miss Judivu, 

Pail had grown inte & gentlemasaly-looking, 
youug meu, rather lanky ia figure, aud narrow 
uorvss the chest. He was neither haucdsome 
nor plain, but had, & weak. fair facey whieh 
would have bee much better-loosiag if it 
could bave aequired an expression of manly 
resolution. As the two travelled, down ta 
Vhorafeid be was:wondering what Sibei would 
think of bim, aud how she would greet 
limo, 

Had she forgotten that unlucky. valentine, or 
would she owe him a grudge for it till the. last 
day of ber life? He puied his tiny monstactes 
nervously as they came near the station, and 
sabsided into profound silence. For two years 
he had treasured her imag> as the perfection 
of girlish beanty ; bat he was a boy tiren—and 
boys were always in love with the firat girl 
they came acrose. Now he had grown critical, 
ani was not disposed to fuli down and worship 
uuless the idol were rewliy something super- 
fias; but if he failed to worship, on the obher 
hand he hated to be snubbed, and there seemed 
io ba some chance of that most unpleasant 
alternative. 

Hang italli! He was a man now, and could 
hold his own with everyone except the governor 
at home, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
HUGH’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT, 
Two figures were standing on the platform— 
r@ young lady dressed quietly, buttastefully, in 
the last fashion, with a large parasol, from 
under which peeped the most bewitching face 
in the world, and a young sree fall ane re 
tinguished earings Seems in 8 rm, acre 
suit of dittos. in — 
Lieutenant Philip wh fhe of 
Derbychire Foot, forgot all about a - 
in, honest admiration. of his.cougin’s beanty. 
He opened the door. aud jamped.out,.as. Hugh 
wagin the act.of raising his hat to Rose, aud 
ry ‘ot to. help his sister ont ic his eagerness 
hands with. Sibel, 
“ How ’dyedo. Agessinge, we met!” - 

“ Onl Phil. L shouldn't have.kuown you,” 
as she back..in order: to have a good 
look at him. “To .think of you as a xeal 
officer! I-shall haveto begin.to.treat. you with 
tespect. But where's Rose? Youdear,litile 
thing! L'm.so. delighted to.see you,” 

Ia apite of portera and sundry nondesoripts 

who bad just arrived, the warmest of hugs, 
ensued,, and the tears were in iwo paixe. of 
eyes when they walked side by side. to. the 
carriage. “The brongham for you. and, me, 
the cart for the boys, Gein, I shan’fi feel as 
if you were really come till I’ve landed youat 
the Chestants.” 

‘*Oh, Sibel! I'm_so glad,” and a little hand 
stole into hers, as they drove rapidly through 
the leafy lanes towards their destination. 

They bad.so much.to tell cach other that 
it seemed as if a whole-week, would. scarcely 
be long enough to bring them, te.the. end of 
their conversation; bat a pause was,eniorced 
by their arrival at. the Chestnuts, and the 
necessity of responding in some.sort.of fashion 
to Lord Wentworth’s courtly welcome. 

After five o'clock. tem the Sor young people 
strolled about the garden, Pail on in front 
with Sibel, Hugh lazily loitering bebind;with 
Rose, whilat he. psndered over a ae point 
which vexed him; 

‘¢ And you like your life now, Phil? ”? asked | 
Sibel, with cousinly interest, as she stole a 
zlance. sideways. into. his face, aud. wondered 
why on monustaches would not, grow.like. Mac- 


a 

“f Yes, tol-lol, but, the service, you kuow, 
isn’t what it, used tobe,’ 

‘No? I heard the other day that iasonuany 

Wways.it was much improved.” 
‘‘Ig it thongh?  Ishould like.te know how, 
Formerly you might be pxetty sure ci,baving 
gentlemen for your cammades; now muy cad 
can gh in, if he happens. to nave epeugh 
brains,’ 

“Is that the case in. your aclamaid I mean 
ane theresmany cads?”’ 

‘‘Not.in-eurs. ‘Jove, wo should, soon, sun 
them ous.” 

“ Then what were you.grambling ai 2”’ 

“ Tgrambling!. Nothing wasfuzthesfrom my 
thoughts!” 7 

“Ou! Lthought you were,” meekiy, 

‘*No, Iwas oaly saying. what: everyone else 
says, 30 iimaust be true,’’ -, 

“Idon'tknow, Gets big man toteli a falsehood, 
and crowds aresure to believe it." 

‘‘ Abd! but humbag hasn’é a chance-ia.these 
days Is run down: likea-fox.” 

‘Then what,is to become.cf you?” looking 
up at him with laughing-eyes, ‘I am-afraid 
your trade must have failed.” 

He langhed. “It did when you dissolved 
the partnership.” 

.“« Lnever was in it!”’ with jast.iadignation, 
for by nature she was,as open as the day. 

“‘ Yes, you were; you were tlie-life and soul 
of the coméern. It was for you I was always 
hue bugging and cheating the others. I never 
should-have thought of-it if ii hada’t been for 
you, ” 

‘* Phil, I am:ashamed of you !.” 

‘** Pray be as angry as you liks,. I, haven't 
forgotten how we used to kiss and make 
friends,” with.im bable serenity. 





‘* We shan't do itnow,” growing very red. 





IY aes rok? Ie -there.any reason. against 
i 


‘Plenty | *turaing ber back and palling a 
catexpillaroff a rase, 

* Not-so many.as-thoze are in favour—brand 
hew ones, worthy, of the mest senious con- 
61 ”. ‘ 


‘Pray -let..ue be serious,’ she. said, de- 


‘* Lem, as.grayve as the, governor... Couldn't 
say more, First, you.are more charming than 
ous secondly, I aw mere determined ; 

, 1 should. enjoy. it so much moxe then 
wh I was. onb,’’ 

hat. wonld yon.enjoy?” said. Hagh's 
voice from, the, background. 

“A cousinly. privgdeges which has nothing to 
do with you!” seid Phil, withalaugh. * You 
auend to your own, business, and. we'll mind 
ours!” 

“ Perhaps yours is mine,” muttered Hugh, 
with ashade on sie tne 

“ Shan’ a we take. them into the kitchen- 
ie . give them some strawberries?” 
Sibel, hastily. 

‘By all. means 1” 

Fie, girls stood under the shade of an apple 
tree, whilst “ the boys” picked... There was 
plenty.of fruit, and vation a little while they 
all adjourned to.a small arbour inthe, corner 
- the feel yeah ease to eat it at. theirleisure. Hugh 

icked ont onestrawberry as big as an egg, and 
handed it.te Sibel. She.admired it much, and 
passed: it on to. Rass, who eat if, aad. said it 
was very delicious, but Hugh turned away his 
head, and searesly listened to. her praises. 

Shortly afterwards Sibel. took, Rose to her 
room, in order to prepare for di aud then 
ran down to the conservatory to find a flower 
for her hair. She! had not bean there long 
when Hugh came in, with his hands in his 
pockets and ar air of great preoccupution. 

“ Awful bore having to go, off to-morrow! 
Shouldn't mind it ifzome of you were comiug 
too.” 

“T thought Phil'was going?” 

** Bo- he isl?” ih a way that showed jis 
presence was nob all that could be desired. 

“ You see, if would be so tiring for’ Rose,” 
doabtfalty, as she cot a spray vf maidenhair, 

‘* For Rose, oP he bat I thought—T hoped yeu 
wouldn't mind 

“But I eouldn't got” in intense frarprise. 

© Fanoy my walkir g off into another county 
with two young més.’ 

“Better than with one; Seriously, do you 
think it would matter? I -cheperoned you 
once before to Woolwick,”’ 

* Yes, bat here I should have te make a 
public spectacle of myself before a crowd of 
yourtenants, Why, they would naturally jamp 
tothe conclusion, that I was “tlie future Mrs. 
Maedonald. And that would never do!” 
with a leugting shake of her hesd. 

He looked as grave'as a judge> 

“ Why not?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous! "—then anxious to 
chitibge thesubject—' Iam in great tribulation 
Do you knew tomorrow will ‘eonre, and I 

don'tbelieve T shall have’ a ‘present: to- give 
you! Don’timagine that I forgo it, bat the 
wretched people haven’t sent it.”” ; 

* All the better, TF can choose my owe," 

“No you can’t; you impertinent “boy; for it 
was ordered long ago, and I can’t afford two.”’ 
. “ Bat you wonldn’t Jeaveme without one?” 

“What am I to doif I have nothing to 
give?” lifting her Jaeshes.in great-perplexity. 

“Give me something small that won't cost 
anythiog, Let me choose it myself, tg 

‘But I’ve. nothing,” lost in deep thought. 
‘* A volume.oé, the Idylis, but its grown quite 
shabby... A, travelling inketand—bat you 
never. write—a..pencil-case, buirthe sione ab 
the end.of it, has fallen oat,” 

“Bring these treasures here -to-morrow 
morning at nine o'clock.’ 

* Butt tell.you none of them will do,” 

t Never, miad, will.you give. me. whatever _t 
choose ?.” 

“ Of course will, but'I wanted it, to_be 
splendid.” 
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He smiled. 

‘*T shall value if coming from you; but 
mind ”’—very esrnestly—"'comme: quite alone: 
And don't let Phil come after*you. Now, do’ 
you know you will be friglitfnlly late for 
cinner ?” throwing: open: the: doer into they 
drawing-room, to expedite: her escape, with arq 
mischievous smile, 

“No, whose fault is that?” and she ram 
away with the speed of a frightened rabbit. 

The next > directly she was awake, 
the thought of Hugh’s present) was uppermost 
in her mind, She had intended to give him 
something especially unique, which he might 
value in after years as a gift from. his old 
friend ; and now it was a real mortification’to 
lind thatshe had nothing to offer him that was 
worthy of the-osaasion, Just as the oleck 
struek. nine she appeared at the door of the 
conservatory, with a variety of articles in her 
hands. Hugh was there before-her, and gave 
ner hand tie warmest of shakes, in answer to 
ver good wishes; Then the treasures were 
spread out on the:seat, and they both stood 


s lently regarding them. 
‘' Take them upand lookatthem. Howcan 
you choosetill you : hey are like?” 


“* T have chosen,” ; quietly, ag heeput 
his arm round her waist, and drew bergently. 
tohim. ‘‘ You can’t refdse if me. Yousaid 
I might have-whatT liked.” 

“Bat, Hight” her face covered with 
blushes; ashe drew it shyly away. 

‘ Sibel, think, is-it teo much to ask?” his 
dark eyes looking wistfully into Lers: ‘' We 
have been like-brother-and sister for a'l these 
years, Yowwould give it to Phil, just because 
os is-your cazsin—can you refuse if to me? 
icll me, whith do you like best?” 

“You, a thousand times!” 

Then verygently, but with inward passion- 
ate eagerness; he touched her lips with’ his, 
and for one long minute he held her to his 
heart, her bright head resting on his shouldor. 

/n! to hold her so for ever, snd protect her 

against all the sins and the sorrows of the 
world, to-have the right to watch over her, and 
to keep 6veryoue elisa away! H4 was lost in 
: dream which seémed almost too sweet for 
earth, when Phil’s voice was heard in tho tall, 
retfally Inguiting ‘“‘where they all had got 
to 7» 


Sibel staxted. 

«TJ must go.” 

‘*You have made this day tus’ happiest of 
my.lifé,” his syes shining with joy, 

A paug shot through her heart, as she saw 
his radiant face transtigared with love and 
delight. 

‘‘ What have L done?” she faltered, 

“Nothing wrong,, dearest, so don’t repent; 
one happy day in » nfan’s Jife is nos too-much 
for him,” speaking “in # law, hurried voice, 
' still unsteady fiom excess offeeliny. 

Her féars.incfeased, but she tried to comiort 
herself with a remembrances of his youth, 

‘*Remomber,” she said, suddenly, “ yow are 
only aboy!”’ 

‘“‘ Not to-day,” with. a. smile. “I.am’s man, 
somethjng-more than a plaything, and capable 
of being anything that you want.” 

‘*T want nothing’ bat a°brother,”’ gathering 
up her parééls if some confdsion. 

“Then a brothe: I'll be for the present. 
Shall I’carry those for you?” 

“For te present? Why do you say only 
for the preseut 7” as she let the book fall, and 
he stooped to pickit up: 

As he raised his head their eyes met ; and 
there was such @JO6K tif his that Her own sank, 
and her laghes seemed glued to her cheeks, 

“ Hogh! Hngt! what oa carth are you 
after?”’ cried Phil, wrathfully, as he came 
striding, throng .the drawing-room, having 
at last’ discovered his wheréabonts. ‘Here 
have Rose and I been waiting for you for 
the lagthhalfthonr, and the cart will be round 





in. fiveaminates,” 

“ Pienty of ‘time,’’ said Hugh, carelessly. 
‘Yow must atlow afellow one moment:io 
receiveshis birtliidaypresents.”’ 

“Good moming; how vlsoming you look!" 


| for her to enjoy it ”’ 


| 


to Sibel, as he shook hands and attempted to 
use his cousinly privilege ; bnt Hagh’s eye was 
upen him, and Sibel threw back her head so 
decidedly that he lau nd wanted the 


courage'to go on. 2 
In the dining.room Roseewes waiting with 
her present inthershand): She came forward, 
her ‘face suffused with bl ‘ 
“Te'aronly a little trifle, , from Phil 
and m I wish you many returns 
of the day.” 


“ Haw awfaligkind of you. Xe shail value 






it inmmensely ) and he shook Hapds heartily 
with them a <a 

Te he u the silees Ea sod dis- 
cove a cigamoase: of leather, 
embroidered in@argetume-note. ~ Aa 

‘Did you worktit forme?” ; 
‘‘ Mow, resliy, that ‘tage good of you. - 
shallibe smoking bill nig 
everytime I ligh Dahall think of you 
and Phil.” J ; 

“Well, Sibel,- what did you give him?” 
asked Phil, as he : this seat at the) 


breakfast.table, "a 

She bent her headiaver-thtersilver cofige: pat, 
whilst Hugh callediont, asthe stretched “noross 
the table far someatewed mushrooms,— * 

“ Something tomexquisite.’” 

“ Have you gotithere? Showif-us.’ 

“Of course I've got it. Uelp-yourself to 
some kidneys. Where's the pepper? ' Herat 
the cart. One. word to: my auc!s, amd then; 
I'm off.” 3 

“ He has eatennothiing,” said Rose, regret. 
fully, aw he rashé@d@ient.of the room. 

“The little boy's excited,” ssid Phil, 
pstronisingly ;. “but, never mind, I've ceten 
enough fortwo’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HIS DREAM WAS OVER ! 
** You didn’t expect to see me?” said Lord 





Windsor, as he came forward to greet the 
party from the Chestnuts, his collar as 
high a3 ever, aud his diamond. solitaire | 
shining like a star. 

He shook hands with Gord Wentvorth, 
nodded t> Hugh, bowed low as his mother 
introduced him to. the Forresters, bat his 
speech, was addressed to “Sibsl, and “Lis 
thoughts were with her all the while, . 

“Jove, I thonght I was never goivg to f6a 
you agdin, Oily cama back last night, aid 
what do you think bronght me?” 

“ Possibly the train,” with a slight siwile, 
as she looked round at the blue vélvet hang. 
ings and the shining mirrors, and remembered 
her own.feelings at her first visit to the Court § 
rather more than two years ago. 

“Yes, but what made me get into. the | 
train?” 

“The wish not to be left on the platform,” 
damarsly Idoking down at ths roses which 
Hagh had given ‘her. 

“Bus I needn't have come to the 
form,”’ 

“ No, I suppose not, ~ Why did you?” 

‘* You might have asked that before,” 

** You might have told ma without waiting 
to be asked,” ; 

‘© T wanted you to guess,” 

“ Bat how could I, knowing nothing of your 
movements.or your motives?” 

“You didn’t know where I was, bat you 
did know why I wasn’t here.. My mother 
says I've deserted her shaniefually, so I told 
her—— 

‘¢ Windsor, you really must go and speak 
to the Dachess,” ahd‘Lady Windsor smiled st 
Sibel, as if to slow that-she was gla to see | 
her son talking to her, although -she was} 
obliged to’call’ hime away. 
little «girl, jast like a suowdrop, your) 
cousin?” 

‘* Yeu, it is-herfirst ball, and I am soanxious 





plat. 





‘‘ [think site willif Me. Macdenali—Haghb, 
T must call bim Hugh —is:as anxious a8 your- 
self. Whate a-pretty pairthey mais !"’ look. 


} 


“Js that pretty | 


Ing across the room to where Rose was sitting 
by Loré Wentworth's side, whilst Macdonald 
was leaning over the back of the sofa, *‘ he 
with his dark Spanish face, and she a dear 
little blonde. I believe I am developing into a 
match-maker, but I can’t help.it when Hugh 
is concerned, This is bis party to-night. Who 
shall he open it with? Shall it be Lady Con- 
stance? I tell Windsorhe is nobody.” 

‘*And I am so glad,” said he son, at her 
elbow. ‘ Maedonald shall.danmce with all the 
heavy swells, and I with the ones I like best. 
Will you come ? ”offering/+hisarm ‘to Sibel, as 
: — were the natural cousequense of his 

& 
She laughed and shook her head;,and at the 
me time Hagh:came hastily acress*the room 


“ Teopostible! ” exclaimed Lord Windsor, 
angrily; “I have come: all the way from 
Thondon to-dance-it.”’ 

* That'snuet much,” said Hugh, with a smile. 


‘“*'Tve eame-of age on purposefor it.” 


“You! Whatis it to you?” 

‘* Morestlian anything else,” and he led-his 
prize.off ia trinmph. 

* Confound the boy! What]thedeuce does 
he mean by it? There can’t be any im it. 
Well, at any rate, I'll show her that not 
breeking my heart,” and thenext moment he 
astonished the modest Ross by asking if he 
might have the hononr. 

Lord Wentworth sho'had always regardsd 
with the utmost awa; but naw she was 
actually dancing with anm;-earl and did not 
fied him in-the least degreeswe-striking. Ho 
made her laugh with biscdd way of talking, 
aud she found herseJ£ chatting with him as 
merrily as if her partner had been Haugh. 

“ Cousin still going to marry Lushington ?’’ 
ha asked, abruptly, as they stopped to take 

‘*Yes; I think so,” with a slight sigh, for 
she had never considered him worthy of her. 

$y rtain, eb? 


engaged, and hes been for ever £0 


Ou CE 
“ She ig 
long.’’ 

‘* What made her do ii?’ loweiing his voiee 
confidentially, and lorging to -steop, but the 
edge of his collar nesrly cut off hiscar, 

Rose blushed crimson, 43 she remenebered 
every disagrvecable reason thatvhad driven-her 
cousin to such a) desperate .mcsadrve,. Gould 
shetcth them tori hia:extraordinaryy;aurgman, 
andif not, whatewas-site: to:say:? 

‘“‘Tleis very handsome,’ she: eaid, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“ Old proverb, you know, ‘Handsome is 
as bavdsome does.’ If you looked at him in 


| that itabi-hecuight be downright plains” 
‘* Yes?” breathicsaly. “‘ Is herveryiwieked ?’””’ 


A suile flitted across the earl’s face, 

* Don't dotatake mman’s character away 
beliind his back? Havyeanother turm?” 

Poor little Rose glided round the room ih: a 
pextarbed state of mind, altiough,she looked 
ug. g\vees-@nd.sereae,.26.a primrose before it 
ig gathered, ‘Lhe carcless..worda, uttered by 
Lord». Windsor. had .canjuged up a, vision of 
wiekedness before her, mind’s eye, and she felts 
agit sha were the.depasitory. of a terrible 
secret, which she must divulge. to. somebody, 
or elso.jet it. be @ nightmare to. hex for the resi 
of, her hiie. 

S2yald she. tellit to. agh? Oh! why did 
he. dance- with Sibel agif he bad nota thought 
beyond? She was somebady,.else’s property, 
thorgh no-one would.guene it,to see. thos. two 
toggther—the. air.of proud-appropriation in 
the.‘oae, the evidens,iond affection in the 
other. 

She hsd treasured up. the book of verses 
hich be bad siven herou her.teath birthday ; 
but. ke would peyer rewwember thas he had 
written HM. in @ boyish scrawl under the 
sonnet. to arose, or kuaw how often she had 
read -it, till. the quaint, old words were en- 
graveduon her hemes! 

The waltz ceded, aud sbe was claimed by 

cne partuer after avotuer, bat Hugh seemed 
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of the evening. 

‘‘ Not yet, there is no hurry,” as his arm 
stole round her waist for another turn. 

‘*Oh,no hurry! and when the end of the 
evening comes and she hasn't a dance to give, 
you will be so savage.” 

‘* You said I should be in love with her half- 
an-hour after she came to the house. Do you 
gee much sign of it?” 

“ Oh, that is all poe Ah You always 
have been her special friend, and of course you 
always will.” 

“ Not always, only when Iwasa boy. How 
bct the room is! Shall we go into the 
garden?” 

Without waiting for an answer, although 
he was generally so anxious to ascertain her 
wishes before expressing his own, he led her 
throagh the open window across the terrace, 
down a few steps on to the seclusion of a lower 
patb, where there were no prying eyes to see, 
no inquisitive ears to listen. There was a 
Tt 10W seat under an arch of roses at the end, 
qe and there he halted, took out his pockethand- 
kerchief to wipe away the dew, and dropped 
down beside her, as soon as she had thanked 
him and taken her seat.. 

It was a glorious night, with not the slightest 
breeze to move the branches, and the stars 
looked down from Heaven in the breathless 
bus, whilst the insect world was sleeping. and 
all cature that did not beat with a human 
pulre seemed glad to rest. 

Hagh’s heart was throbbing with passionate 
hore, but he was half afraid of speaking the 
words which rushed to his lips, Long ago he 
had thought that Dudley Wentworth was his 
rival, but the years had passed without a sign, 
and he had taught himeelf to believe that he 
had been mistaken from the first, 
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(HUGH 8 BIR[HDsY GIFT.) 


As to Lushington, a hint dropped by Pail 
had opened his eyes, and his suspiciozs were 
not far from the truth. She had been drawn 
into the engagement, thanks to the awkward 
circumstances in which she had found herself 
placed, and her heart had never been given 
with her promised hand. If her heart were 
still free, he swore that he would win it, and 
Major Lusbington, who had sneaked off to 
Canada, like a dog with his tail behind his legs, 
migh: fiad some North American belle for his 
wife. He knew that he ought to wait, but his 
beart was on fire, and his yonth was strong 
within him. 

He leant his arm on the back of the seat, 
and looked down at her with longing eyes; 
stooping solow that his breath fanned the 
soft, brown curls, which added such a pretty 
grace to her forehead. They were alone, with 
the scent of the flowers rising like a breath of 
incense all round them, and the dusky wings 
of night to shadow. 

* Some day I shall have to leave the Chest- 
nut, and goto a home of my own. I: is so 
lonely. I thought of it to-day when all the 
speeches were done, and the people had gone. 
There was not a soul in the house, except a 
handful of servants, and they stared at me as 
if I were a stranger. I shall never go there— 
never have the courage to face them again, 
unless—unless——. Could you promise to 
come with me when I go?” in the softest, 
tenderest whisper. ; 

“If Lord Wentworth would bring me.” 

“Lord Wentworth! Do you think I conld 
ever leave him as long as he wasalive? I was 
talking of afterwards'’—his voice sinking— 
“afterwards, when you and I are left. Yon’ll 
be all the world to me, and I should care for 
nothing else.” 

‘Oh, Hugh!"’ the tears starting to her eyes, 
for it was such pain to grieve him, “‘ how can 
you ask? You forget, I shan’t be there.” 

‘“‘If you are thinking of Lushington, that’s 
nothing. I swear you shall never marry him ! 
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Bat, is there any other reason? Ihad waited Nov 
and watched, till I almost thought it was very’ 
presumptuons, but you were so kind.” 
There was no answer, but the brown head: 
sank lower, and the quivering face was covered. 
with her hands. 
A terrible fear crept through his heart, and I 
his face turned asby pale. the | 
‘* Sibel, for Heaven’s sake, tell me!’’ Again. hot 
no answer, but the white shoulders shook with “Gi 
a convulsive sob. ‘‘What are you crying for? are 
Not for me, surely ?” in great dismay, dropping. lich 
down on his knees before her, and gently stro 
drawing away her hands, and holding them E 
fast. ‘‘ Don’t, my darling!’’ as a large tear Bag 
bear anything.” gaiging down the lamp which mes 
ar anything,” own the lump which. 
rose in his own throat. ‘‘I ought to have pe 8 
known I wasn’t half worthy of you!” wou 
**Oh! if you could only have been my of a 
brother!” in 
“I will be; and, from this day forth, IT plac 
devote myself to you!” looking up into her over 
tifal face, like a young knight of old, taking stri 
s vows. ‘When you want me I shall be ove! 
there, and when you don’t want me——” his. we 
voice broke, but he went on bravely to the end. pete: 


“ You—you needn't trouble about me at all.’” T 
Then his head sank, and his fevered lips rested” 








on her hands. His dream was over. bo 
(To be continued.) Fan 
; in | 
= nig! 
Lzt a man have fervent love for what iv 
pure and just and honourable, let him have ». a 
cordial abhorrence of what is sensual, mean, litt 
tricky, and ungenerous, and he will not go far: to 
‘wrong. a 
Waterproor in Boots AnD Sxozs.—A prac- ver 
tical writer states that books and shoes may: 7 
be rendered waterproof by soaking them for dol 
some hours in thick soap water. The com- hai 
pound forms a fatty acid within the leather a 
and makes it impervious to water. ' rig) 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tr was a cold, cheerless night, though but 
the second month in autumn, and “ something 
hot” in great demand at the bar of the 
“ Golden Eagle.”” The days were beginning to 
draw in fast, and before eight o'clock every gas- 
light was ablaze, as cuctomer after customer 
strolled in. 

Everything in connection with the ‘‘ Golden 
Eagle” was easy. The landlord, a big, fat 
map, between forty and fifty, would back 
to such an extent as to gain for himeelf the 
sobriquet of the Plunger, whilst his wife 
would even venture something on} the chance 
of a win, and the little ones put their shillings 
in a sweep. A telegrapbic instrament was 
placed in a conspicuous position ; and although 
over it was a notification that “ betting was 
strictly prohibited,” still nothing else was 
ever talked of the other side of the bar, where 
were congregated mostly every class of the 
racing fraternity. 

There were no seats, nor anything beyond 
to induce customers to stay, but still the same 
faces would be seen there nightly, and the 
same feet would stand there hoor after hour, 
in one identical spot, to converee night after 
night on the same subject, when, had they been 
asked to stand in their own homes one-half 
the time, they would have deemed it a bore, 

‘‘ Well, how did you get on, Potts?’ said a 
little man to the landlord, as he now advanced 
to the partition between the screens on the 
counter, which served asa gangway for con- 
versational heads, 

The Plunger shrugged his shoulders 
dolorously, as he mixed the liquor the little man 
had ordered. “Oae out of four,” he said ; 
“and that three to two on; bat it serves me 
tight,” he continued. ‘I shonld never have 








(*mzaer*,” BE SAID, ‘I AM IN TROUBLE, AND FOR A TIME IT 18 IMPEBATIVE 1 SBOULD NOT BE FOUND DERE! "’j 


backed another horse after I threw the can at 
the cat, which broke the brute’s back, and the 
looking-glass behind.”’ 

“ What's that?” asked a-tall man, who now 
advanced and took his glaes of grog over the 
little man’s head, as the latter moved to his 
particular corner, and left the gangway in 
possession of the new comer. 

The latter was evidently supposed to be in 
the know, for a very confidential conversation 
ensued between him and the landlord, in the 
course of which a mysterious message on pink 
paper passed from one to the other, with strict 
injunctions to keep it dark, Thesame was read 
and returned, but humph! was all the con- 
noisseur deigned to say in expression of what 
he thought. 

“That's the horse, my boy!” said the 
Planger, for the moment forgetting his 
previous bad lack, and repocketing the tele- 
gram. 

“ Well,”’ said the tall man, ‘‘ you may he 
right, but I'll lay you a pony to a sixpence it'll 
never run. There'll be some trickery, mark 
my words.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the landlord, 
as he nearly let fall the glags be was filling. 
“ Why, they tell me it’s a dead certainty, and 
I have got eight to one,” he said, in an under- 
tone, elevating his eyebrows in ® mysterious 
way the while. 

“You may have eighty,” responded the 
other, and as a fresh customer entered he re- 
tired tothe corner where the little man was 
quietly conversing with the others, opening 
his blae eyes to their full extent, and as he 
smiled displaying a set of teeth which any 
woman might have envied. 

The last-comert was a young man of not more 
than twenty-five; he was tall and well pro- 
portioned, and as he entered he cast a cursory 
glance aronnd him, and advanced to the 
counter, A tawny, silken moustache hung 
from his upper lip, so as entirely to hide the 
same; his eyes were a soft hazel, whilst his 















dark brown hair fell in tiny curls over a fore- 
head almost too fair for his sex, a fault which 
also extended to his close-shaven face. 

** Good evening, Mr. Potts,” he said, and the 
Plunger raised his face in a moment, and 
smiled, the only time he had gladly smiled 
that evenirg. 

‘* Good evening, sir,” he said. ‘‘ What is it 
to be ?” 

“ Oh, the usual,’ replied the former and as 
he took his glass of brandy-and- water he told 
him to have what heliked himeelf. ‘‘ Well, do 
you know of anything for to-morrow?” he 
atked, in an undertone. 

The Plonger once more took the telegram 
from his pocket and showed it tobim. 

The latter scanned it overina glance. ‘*No 
good,’’ he said, as he took his cigar from his 
mouth, and his silken moustache almost 
brushed the other’s cheek ; but again replacing 
his weed, and holding it firmly between his 
teeth, he brought outa gold pencil-case and 
wrote aname downon a strip of paper. “Had 
it direct from the stable,” he whispered, as he 
handed it to him 

The door was sgain pushed from without, 
and this time a woman's face peered into the 
compartment, bnt it was gone again before 
those within could discern the features, and a 
few moments after the owner of the gold 
pencil-case left the bar, 

‘* Don't you know who he is, Cox?” asked 
the little man, as the door slammed to after 
him. “A regular swell, I cantellyou. Why, 
he 1s buyer in the woollen department of'a large 
firm not a thousand miles from here. Wona 
beap, I am told, over the last Cambridgeshire. 
How he gets his information, Heaven only 
knows, Bat I tell you, George Sharp will have 
nothing to do with him, He'd as soon lay 
the deuce.” 

‘‘ The deuce, he would,” laughed Cox. “ But 
what’s bis name?’’ ; 

‘‘Ob, Mortimer Mac—Mac something. I 
forget,’’ was the reply. 
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‘*McFarlane,” said the tall man, “ His 
father is a parson somewhere in the nortb, 
bat he left his home ia disgrace, The ne’er-do- 
well of the family ; knows as much of business, 
as business of bim; but through somedmterest 
got bis present bert, and if he stigke tevit it 
will be the first thing he ever did stick toin 
his life,” 

‘-Except other folk’s tin, if ‘eBBxetories aoe 
true that are told of him,’’ said 
who was a soligitor’s clerk, i titinwer. 
cation dropped, as Mortimemre-entexred end 


with him a gitl, a Se pee es ner father’s, he spokefdryour’ 


few momeats before. 

She was of medium hight, 
lithe and geracefal, but thet 
which was of the Spanish 
eyes, in whose dark de; 
which wouldblaze forth in 
a3 quickly as they wonla 
tones of affection, or Imig ar saoey thought 
passed through hermind 

She was a trae dimapietioe off Bin, 
passionately where she had fixediher 
— hating to the death those who. wronged 

er 

Mortimer ealled'for a-glass:of wine, and as 
the girl raised it to her lips,;— 

“You will come homeno%,,wen!t-goui?” she 
asked, ina plaintive tome. 5 

~ Presently,” he sail, e You. 
drink your wine; and.go, there's wgood'girl. 1 
don’t like yon to be here.’ 

She pushed the glass from her, apd an angry? 
light some inher darkeyes, ae sheraised them 

to his fage: 

“] shall not go" ‘shejsaid, “whilst you re- 
main, 

A shade of avnoyance patwed over his 

uotenance, He raised hissliat and pushed 
pr the tiny curla which clnstered on his 
forehead, then, placingthe-witesgaia near her, 

» drank what he had calkd for himself, and 
asked if sie were ready. 

“Why will yon stay 
Mortimer?” 
lights ofthe “Goulden Eagle’ behind them. 
«Hor hours I wait—waituntil I cannot bear it 
any lopger ; such horribleimaginiogs come into 
my brain that Lieel. I shoald gonnad if i did 
not coms to you. It is very cruel of you, 
Montiner;’” 

““What nonseuse, Meggie,” ho retorted: 
‘* Yon kaow I cannot always be with you; and 
haven't you somethingelse to'think of besides 
me now, darling,’”’ he said, as he presse? the 
hand resting: on his arm, and looked: dowu on 
the face:uphited to his own. 

“IT know,” she replied. ‘“ But mnch aa I 
love my baby, I should hate him if f thought 
you did not lov eme as. you used'to fo. Ov! 
Mortimer, you are my lifé, my’ali,” end the 
clung closer to his cide, 

“ And so yon are mine, dear,” ho answered. 
‘' And@it is for your sake, and our boy's, that I 
am always from home, af times when you 
think I should be there, to make money that 

either shallever know pernury or want. How- 
ever, 28 you wish it, T will'put off an engagement 
I'had this ‘evening, and return with yon. 
Waita moment,” hs said, as he hastily entered 
% stationer’s shop, from which he stortly 
emerged with a letterin bis hand. “I hve 
made itall right,” and putting it in the first 
piltar-post they came to, they bent their steps 
towards home 

_ The moou bad risen in the heavens, and the 


thera_.so lata, 


ar, sharp air seemed tohave an ext ‘arating | 


f ot on the g girl’s spirits. She appeared, for 
the time, to forcet all but his presence, as sto 
chatted cheerfully by his side; but ona sudden 
her mood changed, as though ‘in thought. She 
compared her present happintss with the long 
weary hours of watchfulness and doubt, when 
she had waited for his coming, and strained 
each nerve to catch the first sound of his. ap- 
proaching footsteps alone to meet with dis. 
appointment, 

“Mortimer,” she said, 
don't yon?” 

* Fes," he replfed, inpatie 


‘fyou do love. me, 


ntly, “* you know 









 Rrivate tom> 
Fr should I know lwagerngs, | 
‘ bat of Hlankete, rai 

deuce knows, 


said the girl, as they left the | 


I do. Whatever makes you ask such foolish 
questions?” 

‘* Because,” she answered, ‘I want you to 
prove to me that love by giving up, for 
my sake, what you are now doing. You 
are leaving the substance; prea and 
chasing after the shadow ; good ever 
comesof gambling. Mr. Rtheridge was-at our 
place’ this. morning intaot bee afier you, and 
made fearfal.com; sof how a vee a 
been a thé firm 

—— a and,. 


spo 
good. If I were * I should see him at his 


aan old fooly”’ said | 


“e Tameivk of th 
- and the what? 1 wes asmadto 
| accept such a position as they wererto place 
; me in it; bnt t the firm shall not he: grati- 
fication obkioking mevout. I will ~—— oS 
in the morning.’ 
They hat now reached Rathbonexplace, 
where they lived, whem they were attractedito 


_ which stood alady by the side of alhansem-cab, 
the horse belonging to. which they were un- 
1 Si Os na etal amaneibdiings 
he was a ta ne only 
her shoulders were visible, ove: conldises she 
was richly attired: Alarge havat’ ‘Wack velvet, 
with feathers: of .the-samc hu) mested on « 
mess of golden curis, which again ginded a. 
férehead of tor ap - pL bm 








CHAPTER Il. 


A cunsnren dre was burning in the breskfast- 
room of Acacia Ledge, Brecknock+read, not- 
withstanding that a b: ‘ight October sun came 
in , ai, the glass dear, which opened on toa 
cancen, where afaw antamual flowers still 
kept the epproaching wiatertide aleof. A 
peeping ray shone on thasilver-urn,-asithiesed 
away on the spatlesa white damask, as ifto 
dety the réflection.of tlhefirs ou its bright sur- 
fzec, and it rested om the silver hairs of an old 
gentlomar, as he tarned bia back.oa, it, and 
stretched his legs on-ihe woollen rug before 
the Tati er, whilst. ke scanned the moraing 
naper, only raising his eyes fromthe same. ty 
the little timepiece on the mantel-shelt, which 
ticked, ticked, ragardless of ail but the minutes 
ang J home, whichit tie.ed-ever ony every.ever, 


The doar quietly optnued, and, followed. bye 
servant who brovghi in the hot breakfast, a 
| youog-girl entered the roam, She wasi very 
tall, end her fully. developed figure: gave. her 
the argrerens of being older than she really 
wos, She wore a morning roba of Cambridge, 
blue, which. set off. to advauta g@.her piunkvend- 
whits, complexion, whilst. her, hair; cut short 
according’ to the prevailing fas! ‘ion, wae 
arranged in tiny golden curls alk over. her 
shapely head, aud sheded-her fair forehead. 
Her eyes. were blue as the robe she wore; merry 

eyes tisy-were, ohly equalled, by a saucy tittle 
rosebad of & month, wish enclosed #-row. of 
| pearly teeth within. 

The old gentleman removed his spectacles 
and laid down the paper.as sve advanced 
towards dim, when. looking at-the little cloois,-— 
‘* You are very late,. Ua: lie,, dear,” he said, 

“ Ont papa,darling, ? she xaplied, "as bending 
over him ghe. passed; per. hand-ever his. grey 
locks, 4‘ Tceald not sleep, owing: to the fright I 
had last night, till jus-as, it. wastime to-get 
vp, when I fell into a.deep slumber, Bag you 
are u0f in a hurry, ate you, youdear old.pct?.”’ 
And, throwing. ber erms.rouad his neck, she 
kissed him perhaps rather more roughly than 
he cared about, mach as he loved her caresses. 

“ Well, dear,” hoe said, as. he seated himseif 





ee eens 


‘where a crowd was colleoted, in the centre of | 






out the coffee into the prettiest of breakfast 
china, ‘‘so you are none the worse for your 
last night’s adventure ?” 

“No, paps,” she replied, as she handed him 
.acup; ‘ but it was anything but pleasant to be 
the centre-of attraction in the midst of an ad- 
miring throng, and I was very glad when my 
— onc3 more took the reins and drove moe 


“Let's see,” said Mr. Etheridge, “ you told 
me you had intended going to see your aunt 
-wheo 6 pay camas occurred, Are you going 

girl stooped, so that the urn might 
‘Serv@ as a sereen to hide the deep crimscy 
mantled 


which: , ever moanting 
brow,. curls eee 

No, papa, dear; I don't think so. I shal 

ov at home-with you. Itwon't be business 


ee ene up with a 
the rausy mouth it was hard to re- 


a 


now'tntered with the morning 
—— and handedithem to Maude, whos. 
office it had beem ftom childhood to distribute. 


‘She was-an: an only-child, her mother she never 
knew ; and! Mr. Btheri e almost idolized the 
lett. te him—h tiie-erabition 


oo he deter 

. m we firm: o! 

as Officeeboy:iathp-sam 

; i _——_"" 


‘ the 


; ‘G's tite thre ere ours ugly, 
clint Udeeaiaidh, with 

wi a 

cae amet Hedlaid down hia knife and 


fork after finishing his*breakfast, till ono larger 
than'ths others, with the stamp of the firm on 
the envelopes, attracted his attention. 

He opened it hastily. If wasfrom Mortimer 
McFarlane, resigning the post he had held at 
Murrell, Murrell and Co, 


Mr. Etheridge goced, bis plate from him and 
rose from the table, 

‘*Nothing particular, dear; only a young 
fellow, whose father I knew well, bas resigned 
a situation which it took allmy interest, and 
an immensity of trouble, too, to obtain for 
him. But I wash my hands clesn of. him. 
He'll never be.amy good,.and no geod will ever 
come. of him!” and Cenouccinog him, as a 
thankless seapegrace, he: put on bis-eoat, and 
kissing tho girl who still sat sipping heneoffes, 
left the room, 

The: door had scarcely closed bakind him 
when Maude, taking the letterfrom her bosom 
where sho hed seersted ity Unseen: by her 
fathor, broke tue seal. 

Itawas a, hasty scrawl wrrittes:in pencil, and 
rau thas:—“ Don’t be angry, dearest ;. una- 
foreseen circumstances over which I, had no 
control compelled me to break my, appoint- 
tent this evening, Samo time, sawe (piace, 
te-morrow.. Will. you eome?, I think, you 
will.—_Ever yours, > Geman,” 

Sbe read and re-read it, and then, teating it 
into tiny pieoes; threw it on therfize, 

“ Sarely I was mistaken,” shersaid. .*- Yea, 
I will go. I wondor what.time papawill: be Bt 
home,’ and, ringing the- bell, sberesked the 
servant who auswered,it, if; Mr. dt laridge ieis 
word what time he would return, 

* Dinuer is.ordesed for six, taiass” was the 
reply, 

The day passed ~ drearily and heavily with 
Mande uutil har father’s returay which did not 
bring with it its ,usval cheerfulness.’ Mr. 
Wtheridge seemed worried and ‘annoyed; so 
much, s0.as almost to forget the kiss for bis 
daughi ier, Which was his firet thought, on other 
occasions, 

“ Why should it adfeat- you so much ?” said 
Mande, as they. discassad, the -metter after 
dinner, Mr. Ditheridge haying told her how 
Mertimer had; scted—how: tke» latter had 





at the twblo, watehing her whilat che poured 


verbally resigned, the rituation; ashe de} done 


“ What is the matter?’ asked Maude, as 
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Dy letter;,hew he-had forthe sake of the old 
friend, whese-son he was, told him how foolish 
it was on. his part to)throw away. a good salary 
unless: he had something. better in view; and 
ended by advising him. to\think the matter 
over again; but Mortimer was, determined, 
almost insolent, declaring that determination 
to be final,.and so the matter ended, 

‘*Tt affects me so far, Mandie,’ her father 
replied, “ for I loved the lad. His father and 
yours were such: friends as.one seldom meets, 
We. helped each other, in boyhood, we 
clang to, each other..in riper years; and 
although, as time rolled. on, we became 
separated in oar different calling, still the 
memory. of old. days: cling to me, And, 
Maudie, dear,” he said, drawing thegiri near :o 
him, ‘lL. had.a dream for you in the future ; 
but man proposes, darling, God disposes.” 

A blash came over her face as she rose to 
draw his easy chair, his accustomed seat, to 
the fire; when, sesing him. comfortably 
engconsed in the same, sha let. him dream. on 
in the past, sileutly sitting beside him, her 
hand lovingly playing with his. grey-bair; until 
the wearied eyes closed, and the heavy breath- 
ing told her sleep. had for a time brought him 
forgetiainess; when,rising, sbe quietly went to 
the window, from which she drew the heavy 
curtains, and looked ont. into the night. The 
cold wind of the previous. evening had passed 
away, and a slight breeze; almost like a breath 
of summer air, gently stirred the yellow 
leaves and made them rastleas tisy ieil one 
by one to the earth from whence they sprang ; 
bat as the chimes of a distant clock strack 
eight the softly replaced the drapery aud 
quietly left the room. 

And Mr, Etheridge still slept..on, dreaming 
may be of the friend of his youth, and that 
feiend’s sister, who had strengihened the tie 
between. them, his. heari’s firs, love ; so early 
lost that, alshough in. after years he wooed and 


wed, still the memory of that. firsi. Jove never | 


went.from his heari, ‘ 
And: at.the trysiing-place by the Gioucester- 
gate Maude awaited, her. lover’s. coiminy,. 1h 


wanted yet-five minates to the appointed time | 


when she saw him alight from a haasom but 
a few paces from where she stood, 

“I was fearful of. keeping you waiting, 
darling. Have. you been. here long?” he 
asked. 

‘*‘ Not more than five minutes, Gerald,” she 
replied. . ‘‘ Bat whai made you fail me-lasi 
night?” she asked... ‘' Do you. knew I had hali 
a mind not to meet you now?” 

“Well, I can ouly say 1 am.a- lucky feilow 
that, the best half was in, my. favour,” he 
replied, ‘I wag.called away on imporiant 
business last night, and. could. net leave. uaiil 
it was toolate. Am I forgiven?” 

“TI suppose. so,” she said; ‘* but I thought I 
saw you as, finding you not here, 1 teok a cab 
tomy auats. Weil, the. horse fell just.as we 
were, near Oxford-street.. I jumped out, and 
a3 it was same time before they placed him on 
his legs .agaia, ag. you may guess, a crowd 
collected, of which I, was the centre of atirac- 
tion; and I declare I.thought you were one in 
it.” 


“ Not.I,” he responded. ‘‘ What on earth 
should. make you think such a thing? Bat, 
Maudie,. you..are. ever suspicious, What 
mukes. you. 80 doubtfnl? , Do you believe. me 
to be a gentleman or not?” 

‘‘Did I think. otherwise, Gerald, I shonld 
not. be here to-nighi,’ shexeplied. “ Dut why 
will you not tell. me of yourseli—of your 
family.? You know, dear, how we first met 
withont introduction—as perfect strangers, 
My whole life isin your keeping, and yet Lam 
in ignoranes as.to whom I have entrusted my 
happiness,”’ 

*‘ Mandie,” he said, as.in the sofé shadow of 
the antumnal gloaming he passed bis. arm 
round.her waist, ‘‘ wait but a little, and: you 
shall know all.. Itell you: how fondly I love 
you. Iam: free. to..make you my wife—my 
darling wife; and Iswear by the heaven above 
us I. will do.so., Trust me, dearest ; it is but a 
passing shadow; thera is a bright fature before 


us, My father just now is incensed agains! 
me ; and was I to tell him of our engagement— 
hawing another object:in view for me—he would 
perhaps—indeed, most probably would—dis- 
inherit‘me, You could not face poverty,-nor 
would I ask you to do so. We are: young; 
darling, and must wait, unless——” 

‘* Unless what, Gerald?” asked Mande. 

‘¥ou consent to-what I proposed—a. seerst 
marriage,” he replied. 

‘Gerald, I cannot,” she said. 

“ Then your love is notlike mine, Mandie;”’ 
he said, as he withdrew his arm from her 
waist, with a sad pathosin his voice. 

‘‘Oh, Gerald!” she cried, her blue eyes 
filling with tears, “if you only knew how 
fondly I love you you would not talk so. 
Give-me one night to reflect, and’ to-morrow at 
this time, at the old trysting: gate, I will either 
yield to your request or give you up*for ever.”’ 

They had wandered round in the deepening 
gloom until they ;eached wherea gate opened: 
tothe main road; there they stood but a 
moment to catch a passing cab, The sky had 
become 80 overcast that tha moon was no 
lopger visible. 

“Then to-morrow, darling,” Gerald was 
saying ia.a low toe, as beneath the glimmer 
of the gas-lamp Maude saw a servant-girl pass 
hurriedly by. Her dress brushed against him, 
but she did noftarn, as she hastily approached 
& Woman coming:in the oppssite direction, 

‘*Can you tell me-where Dr. Blisset lives ?”’ 
she said: ‘I know it is somewhere in Mary- 
leboue road, but I can’t find the number.” 

‘Oh, Vil show you,” said the woman. 
‘I’m going that way,” and they both repassed 
where Gerald and Maude still stood, 

Thegirl stared into the face of the latter, 








aud then with her companion turned into the 
main road, as, repeating the words to-morrow, 
Gerald hailed @ passing cab, into which he 
assisted Maude Etheridge. 





CHAPTER Iii, 


| entered their apartments in Rathbone-place, 
end as tkeir little servant opened the door, 
there was a scared look on the girl's face, 

‘“*Oh, ma’am!” she exclaimed, “I’m so 
glad that’s you. Baby has been that bad I 
was afraid to be alone with him.” 

“ Why, what is the matter?” said Meggie, 
as.phe rushed up the stairs. to where the child 
lay, his little hands clenched, and his pretty 
features drawn in. convalsions: ‘* Oh! my 
baby—my baby!” she cried, as»lifting him 
from the bed she took him on her lap before 
the fire, 

The landlady now entered the room, Meggie 
hayivg.sent tae girl for her, amd tho usnal 
retacdies having been applied;: under her 
directions and~ superintendence, > the. little 
sufferer became better. 

“TLor’, don’t fret,” the said, as -Megcie’s 
tears fell fast on the baby’s faces ‘He's 
teething ; but, he’il get over it, »won’t-ye, my 
cherab,’’ she continued; as she tock the ehild 
from his mother’s lap. \‘* He’s going to sleep, 
bless ’is ’eart! Lor’, there’s no accouutiu’ for 
babies—here to-day and.gone to-morrow ; and 
just ag ye thinka for-to order their coffin they 
wakes up and Jaughs at ye for the fright they 
had given ye.” 

‘*Do you think he will be all-right, Mrs. 
Coppin?” asked Mortimer, who with his arms 
folticd atood. watching the: whole scene, only 
now and then giving a word of comfort.to the 
young mother as:sie leant over-the suffering 
baba. 

“ You jast go and get me a soothing 
powder,” she said, addressing the servant:girl ; 
and then, turning to Mortimer, ** Iuor’, yes, siz,”’ 
she continued. ‘‘ He’li be lively enough in the 
morning,, Now l'lb just give him » little of 
this,’ she eaid, as the powder was handed to 
her, ‘‘and we shall see how he goes on.” 

Bat the morning came, end with ib but 
slight improvement in the baby ; and Meggie 








Ir was late when Mortimer and Meggie 








clang to her husband, praying him not to be | 


late. She was nervous and excited ; she had 
had but littlosleep that night, and a presenti: 
ae of coming trouble seemed to’ hang over 
er. 
Mrs. Coppin came in to see how she: was. 
but'a grave look came over the woman’s face 


‘| a3 She bent over the child's cot; The halt- 


closed eyes, the heavy breathing end twitohing 
of the infant’s frame made her arxious as to 
his- condition. 

“What do you think of him, ‘Mrs..Coppin?”’ 
said Meggie, as she nervously? watehed the 
expression of the landlady sface. You don’t 
think him woree, do you:?” 

‘©No,” was the reply. “I don’t thinkhim 
worse ; but if he ain’t better aiter awhile, you'd 
better send for Dr. Blisset'; he’s wonderful 
clever with childer.” 

A ring atthe beli summoned: Mrs.. Coppin 
from the room, Mortimer had gone to the 
City, and Meggie was slone, cave forthe servant- 
girl who came in and out of the apartment. 
She was alous with her babe—alone with her 
sorrow, Hour. after honr of the» weary day 
pessed, and still sho watched by the little cot 
until late: in the safternoom; Overcome by 
fatigue her bead dropped om the pillow and 
she fell into a. deep slumber. 

Mrs, Coppinthad come in; she had stood for 
a few moments to watch the sleepers—the 
babe’s face and the mother’s, little more than a 
child herrelf—as they rested side by side, 1 
was growing dark and the firelicitt threw fan- 
tastic shadowsover tho room. She was about 
to retire-as 8 scream from the cot arrested her 
footsteps. Meggie raised her head with a 
startled look on her conn‘enance, 

“Oh! Mra. Coppi,” she said, “are yor 
here? Baby, my darling, my darling; what 
is if?” and she again bent over the little bed. 

Iti was not like the scream of a child, but 
more like that of an animal. 

* Mrs: MoFarlane,” ssid Mra.Coppin, ‘let 
the girl go for the doctor.” 

“ Do you:think him.so bad?” cried Meggie, 
a3 the tears rolled down har poor, pala: face. 
* Don’t say he will die! don’t say hs wili die!” 
and her:sobs resechoed through the réom. 

‘Hush, bush,’’ seid the womaa.as she bade 
here qhiet.for his sake, whiist: she gazed: on 
the ‘tiny head rolling from side to side with 
au unconscions look in the-babyeyes. ‘* Whilé 
there's life there’s hops. Bat he is very bad. 
Your husband, ought io be-here.’’ 

Meggie rose at the woman's words, and 
lookiug at the time-piees-— 

“76 is nearly uine o'clock,” she said. 
“ Sorely, Mrs. Coppin, if can’t be solate, I 
must have been aslecp along time. Why, I 
did not think it more than six. And I have 
had such.adread/ul. dream, I thought I was 
going into church—tho old churoh wheieI wens 
28 a child—and I was sll in white; but I 
thougtt it so dark I could not find my way, 
aud I.groped round..by ibeivy until I came 
against a.buttress aud tben I stumbled; andas 
I. stooped te see tha cause, I fouud, s lifeless 
child at. my feet.. If was my own. On, baby, 
baby, they shall nof take you from me! ’’ she 
cried, a3 she buried her face in ihe child's 
bed. 

‘* Hush, Mrs. McFarlane,” s2id Mrs. Coppin. 
‘¢You must not get so excited,” for the girl's 
face was flushed, and her dark eyes flushed as 
sheraised her, head in an outburst.of passion. 

Dr. Blisset now entered, and removing his 
hat aud gloves approached the cot. The little 
head still rolled from side to ride. Mre. 
Coppia: told “him of the seream and the con- 
vuisions of the previous sveving. 

“Waomph! ” replied thedoctor. *‘ And are you 

the mother ?” he ssked of Meggie, who was 
doing all in her power to make her pretty face 
ugly, as she sobbed ont an affirmative. 
&,“ Humph,” he again repeated, as removing 
the-coverlid’ he gently touched the wrist of the 
little sufferer, then placing hiahand on the top 
of the child’s head. With a grave face he 
arose fromthe seatthat hud been placed forhim, 
and patting Meggie on the shoulder bade her 
be # good girl aud leave off crying. 

“Oh, doctor,” said the girl, as she im 
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nisively seized hia hand, and raised ber eyes 
sora to his. ‘Do tell me he will not 
die. Say he will live—he will, he shall !” and 
she let loose her hold, as she saw and read her 
answer in 

‘Mrs. McFarlane,” he replied, solemnly, 
“ life and deathis inother hands than ours. 
You must trust in Heaven.” ’ 

** In Heaven!” she exclaimed, passionately. 
Ab! doctor, then I know that you donot think 
my poor boy will live! Ah! it is too much— 
too much to bear. And henothere! Ab! I 
cannot endure it—I cannot—I cannot,” and 
she buried her face in her hands, as she 
threw herself on her knees beside the infant's 
bed 


‘There is no hope. He cannot live through 
the night,” said the doctor in a low tone, as 
Mrs. Coppin followed him downstairs; ‘‘ but 
I will be round in the morning,” and closing 
the street door after him Mrs. Coppin again 
ascended to the sick-room. 

As she entered Meggie had left the child's 
couch. She was washing her face. All traces of 
tears were gone from her eyes. They were 
full of fire, and seemed as though they would 
scorch in their sockets. 

“ Mrs, Coppin,” she said, as her voice shook 
with excitement, “ will you remain here whilst 
I go for him?’ and she pointed to the time- 
piece. y 

It was close on ten o’clock, and out into the 
clear October night went Meggie, whilst the 
tiny life so enwrapped in her own was fast 
ebbing away in the silent room where Mra. 
Coppin and the servant-girl alone watched on 
for the last moments. ° 

The Planger was very sulky, and went 
throngh his business in a quiet, reserved 
manner, which all his customers knew too well 
meant bad luck. 

‘*Lost his ha’pence,” said the little man to 
the tall man, as he stood in his accustomed 
place ae his white, even teeth, and 
opening to his full extent his blae eyes as 
he alluded to the sulkiness on the other side of 
the counter. 

“Stupid fool! Itold him so,” replied the 
tallman. ‘“ Hedn’t a ghost of a chance! My 
belief is they are ’aving him nicely. He blabs 
like an old woman, until any one can get the 
information he thinks he has on the quiet.” 

* You know that swell I pointed out to you 
the other night, Cox?” said the little man. 
** He’s got it ‘ot, I’m told.” 

‘* Yes, and you'll ‘ave it ’ot, too, if you don’t 
mind where you're comin’ to!"’ said a big 
fellow, as the little man in stepping back al- 
most bad a glass of hot whisky down his 
back. 

‘Oh! beg pardon,” replied the latter, as he 
looked up into the’other’s‘face, and, recognizing 
»n old pal, smiled. “‘ How are you, Stockings?” 
bs said. 

Stockings was a hosier, who in a small way 
carried on business in that line; or, rather, his 
wife did, for he was more often at the bar of 
the Golden Eagle than behind the counter in 
Leather. lane. 

‘*8o he got it, did he?” said Cox. referring 
to the little man’s views respecting Mortimer. 

“No, that’s jast what he didn’t do,” laughed 
the tall man, with a haw, haw; heard all over 
the bar. 

‘*He had on ‘Scottish Chief’ to win a 
thousand!’’ said the little man in a low tone 
to Cox. 

“ Well, I am sorry for him,” said a gentle- 
roanly-leoohing man with a big corporation 
aud @ jolly. good-tempered looking face, fat 
und almost as red as the scarf he wore; “‘ he 
h.s had very bad lack lately. Betts bas had 
him tothe tune of a few handreds, I know.” 

** Bat where does he get the money from ?” 
said Cox. ‘ He must win a lot at times; Idon't 
supoose his salary is over three hundred, is 
it?’ 

‘Not tha’,” replied the little man; ‘‘ but 
that’s the pozzle.”’ 

The door was now opened as if by a nervons 
hand, and a woman's face just Jooked round 





and then disappeared, to return again in a few 
moments, 

She timidly entered this time and cast her 
dark eyes over the compartment, when, advanc- 
ing to the conversational gangway, as Stock- 
ings made room for her; the Plunger came 
forward. 

It was only a simple question, which none 
but the Plunger could hear, and as she received 
the answer she left withont another look at 
those who were all fixing their eyes on her. 

The door behind her, and the quarter 
of an hour she stood ontside the “Golden 
Eagle’ seemed aneternity. Poor Meggie, she 
could hear her heart thump, thump against 
her side, and the tears welled into her eyes 
as she watched the customers come aud go ; 
and no Mortimer, no husband to soothe and 
comfort her in her great trouble, 

“I will wait but another quarter,” she said 
to herself, as she heard a clock strike the half- 
hour. “May be, he is gone home; he knew 
baby was ill, and perhaps would not be here 
to-night; and, changing her mind, she was 
jast leaving as Mortimer turned the corner. 

“ You here, Meggie!’”’ he said. ‘‘ How long 
have you been waiting?” 

‘Not long,” she said, as the tears rolled 
down her cheeks, “Ob! Mortimer, come 
home, our baby is dying, my heart is break- 
ing. Come home, darling, don't go there to- 
night,” and she pointed to the doors which 
now opened, as the little man came out. 

“ Good night !” hesaid,as hesaw Mortimer, 
a salute which the other scarcely retarned, as 
linking Meggie’s arm within his own he led 
her home. 

Mrs. Coppin was still watching beside the 
child’s cot, and in answer to Meggie’s in- 
quiries said, ‘‘she thought he was a little 
better.” 

The girl's spirit rose in an instant as she 
gazed on the sleeping infant. Telling her 
husband bow, at Mrs. Coppin’s suggestion, she 
had sent fur Dr. Blisset, who, she said, was 
very clever with children. ‘‘Bat, what is it, 
Mortimer ?” she asked as she thought he gave 
@ start. 

“ Nothing. Meggie!’’ he replied. ‘“ But you 
are enough to make a fellow nervous. One 
moment you are sobbing fit to break your 
heart, and the next, because there is a slight 
improvement, you think there is no cause 
for alarm.” 

He was standing with his back to the fire, 
his arms crossed over his breast, whilst a re- 
valsion of feelings seemed to be passing 
through his mind as he fixed his eyes on the 
suffering babe. 

For some moments he remained in deep 
thought, as, with bowed head, he still watched 
the girl who was the mother of his boy, till 
with a sigh he turned from the scene and 
leant his arms on the chimuey-piece behind. 
He took one glancs at his faca in the glass. 
How careworn he had become! And there 
were lines under his eyes which had no right 
to be there. 

‘* Meggie,”’ he said at last, as advancing to 
where she sat by the child's bed he pacsed his 
hand over her raven locks, ‘‘can you forgive 
me for leaving you so much alone? But you 
know, dear, I cannot help it.” 

** Don't talk so now,” she replied; “I cin 
only think of him at this time,” and she 
pointed to the baby, who had fallen into a 
quiet slumber. “Do you think he will live, 
Mortimer ?” 

‘-I cannot say,” he said. ‘‘ He seems to be 
sleeping nicely now.” 

And in the morning the little life still 
trembled in the balance. 

* Meggie,” said Mortimer, as he was pre- 
paring to go to basiness, **I dy not toiak I 
shall be home for a day or two. Most urgent 
business will necessitate my leaviog town, 
which [ should have told you last night had 
you not been in such distress ; bat you will 
bear up for my sake, won’s you, dear? Oar 
boy seems better, and wili yet, may be, get 
over it.” 

She was sitting by the fire, the babe in her 





and as his words fell on her ears the 
for a moment manitled her face with 
crimson, to leave it the next white as marble. 

“Mortimer,” she said, ‘‘there is somethiog 
wrong ;I know it—I feel there is. Why are 
you going away so suddenly? Why was Mr. 
on pear here ve pene and said h- 

not seen you nd you seem so strange, I 
cannot understand.” Y , 

‘« Meggie,” he replied, “ I am in trouble, and 
for a time it is imperative that I should not be 
found here. You say you love me; then, 
dearest, for my sake, your own, and his ”—ana 
he pointed to the sleeping babe—‘‘don't 

me. Every moment that I stay is 
fraught with danger. Kiss me, darling, and 
let me go,” and bending low he pressed the 
weeping girl to his breast, imprinted a parting 
kiss on the infant, and was gone. 

Meggie heard the door close behind him, and 
with it closed for her tue happiness of her life. 
She could not weep, her sorrow seemed to have 
tarned to a fire, which burnt in her brain and 
flashed from her dark eyes, which appeared as 
liviog coals within her head, ; é 

How long she remained still, sitting with the 
baby on her lap, she knew not; never for a 
moment did those fiery eyes rest on him; she 
never noticed the twitching of the tiny 
features, nor the convalsive cleach of the 
infant hands, bat asa loud double knock 
resounded on the street door, she arose, pres- 
sing the baba in his last death agony to her 
bosom, and fell heavily to the floor. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tar knock which had been eo andible to 
poor Meggie was replied to by Mrs, Coppis. 
whose surprise was great as, on opening tov 
door, she discovered two police officers, whe 
demanded to see Mr. McFarlane. 

‘‘ He is not at home,” was the reply. 

“We must satisfy ourselves on that point,” 
said the plain-clothes man, civilly, whilst at 
the eame time he showed her a warrant for 
the apprehension of Mortimer McFarlane on 
the charge of forgery, and asked her to show 
them his rooms. 

Ob | dearie me—dearie me ! ” said the good- 
natured landlady, as begging them to allow 
her to enter the room first she ascended the 
stairs. 

Bat there was no response to her gentle tap 
at the door, and after trying again to attract 
the attention of those within with the same 
effec’, she turned the handle. A!l was sileot 
as t':e grave, but as she entered she uttered & 
piercing scream, as she rushed to where 
Meggie still lay with her dead infant. 

Oae of the men now advanced—he was 
the d-tective—as he feared something worse 
had occurred, 

“This is bad business,” ho said, as he 
lifted the anconscious girl, whilst Mra. Coppin 
took from her arms the lifeless babe. 

“Yes,” replied the latter, “Poor thing! 
she has fainted. He has gone at last, sweet 
lamb,” she coatinued, referring to the child, 
“though the breath is scarce out of his body. 
You jast lay her here, mister,’’ she said, as 
she poin‘ed to the couch, whilst she closed the 
eyes of the dead baby, telling the officer at the 
same times, bow that the doctor had given him 
up yesterday, 

But the man took no heed of what she was 
ssyiog. His eyes were fixed intently on the 
young mother’s face, whilst he was visibly 
striving to hide the emotion passing withir 
him as he gently chafed her hands to restore 
animation ; when turning to the uniform mar 
who remained asilent spestator of the scene. 

* We must go now, Gibbons,”’ he said. “Is's 
of no use stopping here. We'd better give in 
our report. Mrs. ** he said, before follow- 
ing Gibbons, who was now in the passage. 

* Coppin, sir,” returned the landlady. 

‘* Well, Mra. Coppin,” he replied, as taking 
a pencil from his pocket he wrote on leaf 
from his book, “Jack Bourne,” aud 
handed is to her, saying, ‘‘ When she comes 
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to,”—looking towards the sofa— give her that ; 
it will find me at the —— station; and if I 
can do her any service, I will. Good-bye.” 

He was gone, and eave for the presence of 
the little servant-girl, who was sobbixg her 
heart out at the death of the baby, Mrs. Cop- 

in was alone in that chamber of sorrow 
with the mother whom she was endeavouring to 
bring back to consciousness. 

At last the large, dark eyes unclesed as once 
more Meggie awakened to a sense of her 
heavy trouble. She gave one lok around the 
silent room, and seeing Mrs. Coppin by her 
side, asked ber in a low veice for ber infant. 

For a moment the woman did not reply, and 
Meggie knew from her silence that the end 
had come; bat she gave no sign that she was 
aware of the trnth. She lay there quiet and 
resigned. No tear escaped from under the 
snowy lids, which for a moment fell over the 
burning eyes ; she merely pressed the hand of 
the kind-hearted landlady, who was more 
alarmed at this sudden revalsion of feeling 
than if a fit of hysteria had been the resalt. 

‘‘ You feel better now, don’t you?” she said, 
kindly. “Try andsit up a bit, and let me 
wash your face and brush your hair; it'll re- 
vive you.” 

And without waiting for a reply, she went 
into the next room, ostensibly for the basin, 
but really to whisper to little Mary not to say 
a word to her mistress of the policeman’s 


visit. 

To all Mrs, Coppin suggested Meggie silently 
agreed, as only by mcnosyllables she responded 
to any question the good woman might ask, 
Her mind seemed absorbed in the heavy 
trouble, which appeared to have stunned her 
by its weight. 

‘* If I could see her cry,’’ said Mrs. Coppin. 
But no sign of a tear moistened those hot, 
burning eyes. She never alluded to her 
husband’s departure. She never made any 
comment on the death of the child; and thus 
the weary hours passed, And not until the 
tiny coffin was brought in the following day 
did Meggie seem to realize her Ines. Not till 
then—when she saw her babe egsconced within 
the lacs which bordered his narrow bed—did 
her gricf find vent. The long pent tears burst 
forth, and as they welled from beneath her 
eyelids they brough! the relief she needed, 
and saved her reason. 

‘* And he not here, Mrs, Coppin ! ’’ she cried, 
as she buried herface inherhands. ‘Oh! my 
heart will break, my heart will break !’’ 

“ Hush,” said Mrs. Coppin. “Mr. McFar- 

lane will be here soon.”’ She dared not yat tell 
her that the police had been there for him. 
Bat the girl seemed to read what was passing 
in her mind, 
_ “ Never,” she replied. ‘ Mrs. Coppin, there 
is something wrong. I know there is; you 
look so strange. And I fancied I heard some- 
one speaking when I could not utter a word, 
and the sound of a strange step seemed to fall 
upon my senses, although it all appeared as a 
terrible nightmare. You are so good, so kind. 
Do tell me ? ’’ and she threw herseif on her knees 
and baried her face in the lap of her com- 
panion. 

“Mrs. McFarlane,” replied the other, 
“' there was a stranger here to-day who wanted 
to see your husband; but you must not excite 
yourself. Here is his name,’ and she took 
from her bosom the leaf torn from the 
detective’s book. 

Meggie raised her tear-stained face, and 
taking the paper from the woman's hand, she 
startled to her feet, as she exclaimed,— 

_“Jack Bourne! Mrs. Coppin,” she con- 
tinued, excitedly, ‘‘ why did he come here? 
Tell me, tellme. I must knowthe truth. Do not 
deceive me. I shall go mad! Tell me, did be, 
did this man,’’ and she pointed to the name 
On the paper, ‘‘see me?”’ 

“Why, lor’, yc .,” replied the other. ‘ You 
were in a dead swoon; and he helped me to 
tothecouch. And a nice, gentle fellow 

8 is, too, although he be a policeman. But if 
you are going to take on like that, yoa won't 
get nothing out o’ me,” and Mra, Coppin 


looked at the girl before her, who with dilated 
eyes and heaving bosom seemed about to faint. 
Bat her words had the desired effect, With a 
strong effort Meggie overcame the great excite- 
ment, under which she was labouring, that she 
might hear more from her companion, as she 
nerved hereelf for the worst. 

‘*T promise to be quiet,” she said. ‘‘ For- 
give me, Mrs. Copp‘n, and do tell me all.” 

“Your husband is in trouble,” she said. 
‘*And the best way youcan serve him isin 
helpicg him to evade the police—by keeping 
quietly where you are, and not letting him in 
any way communicste with you here. If you 
move you will be watched ; and you may only 
endanger his safety by following wherever he 
is,” 

“‘I do not know,” replied Meggie. “ He 
never told me. Bat if it is only that, Mrs. 
Coppin, which keeps him away——” 

“Only that!’ echoed Mrs. Coppin. 
‘Forgery, only that!’ and in ber virtaous 
indigvation she almost forgot the young heart 
breaking before her. ‘* Well, upon my word!” 

“Forgery, did you say?” asked Meggie. 
‘Oh, heavea! bas it come to that? Mrs. 
Coppin, forgive me. ButI didnot think it was 
so bad; bat I feared ——’’ and she again burst 
into tears. 

‘Feared what?” 
hastily repented of her harshness, 
don’t cry.” 

‘*Mrs. Coppin,” said the girl, “you are so 
kind. I think, had I had a mother like you 
it would have been different; bat I had noone 
to gnide me. My father’s second wife was 
cruel; and I hated her. You will keep my 
secret, won't you ?” she continued, as she threw 
her arms around the landlady’s neck. 

‘*Lor’ bless you! yes,” replied the latter. 
‘Do you think I’d send any poor fellow 
- prison? not I, Make your mind easy on 
that.” 

** But that is not all,” said Meggie. ‘‘I am 
alone in the world now. I have not afriend or 
relative who will open their doors to me. I must 
get some employwent to earn my bread. I 
used to do dressmaking once,” she paused for a 
moment as though her thoughts were wander- 
ing in the past ;and a shadow of pain passed 
over her face as she said, “‘I can do that now.” 

** Well, well, we'll see about it by-and by,’”’ 
said Mrs. Coppin. “ You’re not without a 
shilling or two to goon with; and you shan’t 
starve whilst I have acrust. But why not go 
to the gentleman who was here this morning. 
He told me to say if you wanted a friend he 
would be one to you.” 

He!” exclaimed the girl- ‘‘ Ask him to help 
me! Only one thing would ever take me 
there, Mrs. Coppin,” she continued, after 
awhile, during which she remained in deep 
thought. ‘“ You said you would be my friend ; 
you promised to keep my secret—the secret of 
my life. I should like to remain here until 
Mortimer—if he ever does—comes back ; but 
not until you know my history, not until you 


said the woman who 
‘* There, 


I take bite or sup beneath your roof. 
when you know all, if you then cast me from 
you, I will go amongst strangers to earn my 
daily pittance. But, oh! Mrs. Coppin, I know 
you will not add to my sorrow. Mortimer is 
gone, my darling is dead; and but for you I 
am alone—alone in a cruel and pitiless world.” 

‘* What great sin can you have committed iu 
your nineteen years, that I, an old woman, who 


you forth?” said Mrs. Coppin, as she nestled 
the girl to her bosom, And therein the dim 
light, with the stillness of death shadowing 
around them, she heard, amid her sobs, the 
story of Meggie’s life. 





CHAPTER V. 


Ir was teno’clock ere Maudie Etheridge 
re-entered Acacia Lodge. Her father had 
awoke, and was busily engaged looking over 
some papers ; he looked up as she advanced to 





where he sat. 


has weathered many a storm, should drive | 


‘Why, Maadie,”’ he said, “ have you been 
out? I thought you promised to remain with 
me this evening.” 

“So I did, papa,” she replied; “ bui you 
fell fast asleep; and the evening bsing +o 
beaatiful I thonght I would take a stroll. 
You have not been awake long, have you, 
dear?’’ 

‘““No, not long,’’ he answered. “But now 
that you have come in I will put away these 
papers, and you will give me some music. I 
feel I should enjoy it to night.” 

Maude removed her hat and cape, and open- 
ing the piano selected such songs as she knew 
her father most loved; but her heart was not 
in her song. Her thoughts wereof Gerald, and 
the promise she had made him bat an hour 
since, And as she looked on her father's grey 
heirs she wavered in her resolve to do as the 
former wished her. But,then, her lover was 
absent. And as she recalled the tender words 
of that night’s meeting, which she felt if she 
did not accede to his proposals would be the 
last, her courage gave way, and she knew 
Es the happiness of ber life depended on 

m 


She arose from the piano, aad bringing a lov 
stool sat down at the old man’s feet, whilst she 
rested her head on his knees. 

‘What !are you tired so soon, dear?” he 
said, as he passed his hands over the sft 
curls. 

“Tired! Do you know what the time is, 
papa?’’ she asked. 

He raised his eyes to the clock; it was 
nearly midnight. 

‘‘T had no idea it was so late, my child. 
Butsit here a few momentslonger, and then you 
shall go to bed. Do you know, Maudie, it was 
your mother's favourite seat, and——"’ 

Mande looked up from where she sat. 

‘‘ Papa,” she said, ‘' you have never told ma 
of my mother. Did she die when I was too 
young to know her?’’ 

“She did not die,” he replied, and Maude 
thought his tone had never sounded so harsb. 

‘Then she is not dead?” exclaimed the 

girl. ‘Do tell me of my mother.” 
‘‘To me, yes,” he answered. ‘‘She died 
that night, when like you she sat at my kuee, 
and I passed my hand over her sunny locks ; 
it was forthelast time. The next day she left 
me with my dishonoured name, and with you ; 
but it is late, Maudie, very late. Good night, 
darling! Go to bed.” 

And Maude pondered deep that night over 
her father’s strange manner. And what was 
the history of the mother she never knew, and 
of whom he would speak no further ; and she 
heard each stroke of the distant chimes strike 
the early hours of morning ere the sleep she 
courted visited her eyelids. 





know who it is that you are befriending, will | 
And | 








The subject of the preceding evening was not 
alluded to when she met her father at the 
breakfast.table the following morning. Mr. 
Etheridge seemedin a measure tohave recovered 
his usual spirits; and at the close of the meal. 
after kissing her affectionately, prepared to 
put oa his overcoat before proceeding to 
business. 

He was about to leave the room, when she 
arose from the table where her breakfast re- 
mained untasted, and laying her hands on 
his shoulders. 

‘* Kiss me once more, papa, dear !”’ she said. 

He gazed down into her sweet, winsome 
face, holding her at arm’s length the while, 
then pressing her close to his bosom. 

‘* Heaven forbid!” he said, inaudibly, not in 
reply to her request, but as if in answer toa 
sudden thought which passed through his 
mind ; and then, with one last look, he left 
the room. 

The senior partner of the firm of Murrell, 
Marrell and Co. was there on his arrival, ard 


demanded his presence in his private office . 


without delay. 

Samuel Murrell was a middle-aged man of 
medium height, though a little more than 
medium size; he was thick-set, with broad, fat 
shoulders, surmounted by an equally fas neck 
and bullet head, but he was gentlemanly in 
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the extreme. Alihe did was gentlemauly; if 
he swore it was in the tons of a gentleman. 
If he desired to relieve bimself of an un- 
desirable companion he would not kick him 
out, but open the door, and ia the blandest 
tones reqnest him to leave the room, 

When Mr. Etheridge was ushered into his 
presence on this identical morning he arose, 
wished him good day, and, pointing to a chair, 
bid him be seated, 

‘*I desire to see-you, Mr. Etheridge, on a 
most unpleasant matter’’—here he paused, 
whilst he pushed back the quick of his spotless, 
filbert-shaped nails, to'show more plainly the 
half moons on the same. 

“T am somy anything unpleasant should 
have occurred, Mr. Murrell,” replied the other, 
as he nervously awaited the gentlemanly 
disclosure. 

“You introdaced to the firmysome months 
since, a young fellow named Mortimer MeFar- 
lane,” he continued, as, resting his elbows on 
the arms of his semi-ronnd chair, he brought 
the fat, white hands close together and fixed 
his eyes'on the manager, 

“I did so,” was the reply. 

‘‘ And you believed him to be, as you-repre- 
sented him to be—an honest man,” said Mr. 
Murrell. 

‘Mr. Murrell,” exclaimed Mr, Etheridge, 
“for Heaven's sake, explain wha has 
o>curred ?” 

‘* All in good time,” answered the former, a3 
hs unlocked a drawer of his table and brought 
out a slip of paper, whilst he repeated, ‘You 
bolieved him to be honest?” 

‘* Decidedly,” replied the other, “ But what 
should make you ask the question?” 

“And you did not kaow the reason he was 


banished feom his father’s roof,’ continued. 


Mr. Marvell, regardless of the excitemen! 
under which his companion was suffering. 

‘ [koew he and his father were not friends ; 
bat of the cause of their disagreement I was 
in totatignoranee,” was the reply. 

‘‘And you introduced him tothe firm with- 
out making inquiries respecting it,” Mr. Muc- 
rel said. 

‘*‘ Me -Marrell,” said the other, ‘‘ his father, a 
clergyman inthe Northof Eagland, was my 
old and trusted friend; a truer man neve- 
broke the bread of life. Mortimer was an 
only sop and spoilt boy, but-further I .know 
no harm of the lad. He was awild youth ; 
bali I believed him before: Heavam'to be honest 
and true, Teil me, have youfound him other- 
wise 2?” 

‘‘Look at. that,’ waa the reply, and -ho 
handed the paper he held to the manager. 

It was a bill drawn by Mortimer MeMarlans 
for four ‘hundred and fifty pounds, and 
accepted by Samuel Murrell, of the firm of 
Morrell, Morrell, and Co. 

“Is ‘that my signature, Mr, Etheridge?”’ 
asked the senior-partner. 

“To the best of my beli¢f no,” was the 
reply, in a tone of mental pain. 

On aendden, as the whole truth flash:d on 
him, Mr. Etheridge felt almost unable to stand 
against the crael blow thus. dealt him by the 
son of his early friend. 

“And whose do, you believe it to ba?” 
asked his companion, as he could not fail to 
see the agony depicted on the. other’s counten- 
ance. 

“It isa clamsy forgery, .of course, Mr. 
Murrell, Mortimer is noi.hera this.morning.” 

“ He ‘has not been -hera for the Jast threo 


' days,” was the xeply. ‘Yon sea when this 


a dae?” and he pointe to the forged 
ail. 


For a moment both were silent. -Mfr. 
Dlarrall felt for the grey head: bowed. béfore 


‘him, bat beaviog a sigh almost approaching a 


groan. His companion raised his eyes to his 
face, with a faint ray of hope sdiséning-from 
their depths,,a3 he asked ‘him what steps he 
proposed taking. 

“T have already pliced the -mattersin the 
hands ‘af ‘she police,’ was 
when eis arraaved, Mr. Etheridge, we shall 
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eallupon you. Until then ”—and he handed 
him a roll of bank-notes—“ good morning.” 

Is was a quarter's salary duo, in addition: to 
another in. lieu of notice, 

“Me, Marrel],” exclaimed tha old man,23 
he arose from. his seat, ‘‘what is this? 
Surely you do not mean to dismiss ma from 
the firm which I have served well and: faith- 
fully from the time when, as a lad,I sat at 
yonderdesk? Qa, Heaven, this is terrible— 
terrible. Think of the years I havepassed 
here—from the curly-headed boy, to the tims 
when the curls changed to this,’ and he raised 
his hand to his grey losks, ‘‘aud can a charge 
of dishonesty be ever brought against ma?”’ 

‘*T do not say there has been,” Mr, Murrell 
replied, * and the fact of your having bean so 
many years trusted and reapected here, when, 
as you say, in my father’s tims you com- 
menced as office-boy, should have-made you 
more earefal in investigating the character of 
auyone you introdaced to the firm. Yoa say 
you have known Mortimer McFarlane from 
his iafancy, and yei you were ia perfect 
ignorance. of what we discovered in a few days, 
which was, that the reason of his leaving, or 
rather boing banished from his father’s house, 
was the fact that he had robbed him toa greati 
extent.” 

‘*Mr. Marrell,” ha replied, ‘' [declara before 
Heaven I never knew it I was told, and 
believed it to be trus, that he had formed a 
disreputable connestion, and that his father 
for that deaied him his-presense,”’ 

He pushed the notes from him. 

“T. cannot take them,” he said; ‘‘ they will 
not bring ms what I have work:d for—ax 
unsullied name, a blameless reputation, For 
that I strove, and before Heaven. aud trath it 
is. mine. Dfr, Murrell, will you recall your 
erael words? Oh! do not visit-on me the sin 
.of another, You say you believa.mz hones’, 
then prove it by retracting what you have 
said, Tobe banished in disgrace after over 
forty years in the old firm would break my 
heart, 

For a momsnt he forgot his companion’s 
presence, a3 burying his face.in his hauds he 
groaned -aloui, Tho next his -manhood 
prevailed, and rising from the chair into 
which he hadi fallen he bacame calm, as, 
apologizing for his sudden outborss of emotion, 
he begged Mr. Mucreil.to overlook his wea'- 
u0638, 

“ Mr. Etheridgs,” aaid tie latter..as"he held 
out-his hand, “‘ my faith in your integrity is 
unshaken. Individually, I would tell you this 
moment to continus in the position you. have 
filled so many years, but I am not alone, as 
you know, in this business. I must consults 
my co-pariners; however, I will ue my 
influence on.your behalf so far .asJ aim able, 
and, in the meanwhile, I trust yon will let no 
private feeling on your part induce you to 
interfere with the ends of justice with respact 
to this scamp.”’ 

fis rose as he finished this sentencs, and 
Mr.. Etheridge knew further appeal was of no 
avail; be must await the decision he had pr2- 
mised should be communicated to him a3 soon 
as possible, and thanking him for advecatiag 
his cause he left,the room. 

The bank-notes still remained wherd ha had 
left them, and Mr. Marrell carefaliy replaced 
them in the drawer; until matters should ba 
finally settled. 

And witha sad hear Mr. Etheridge turned 
hia steps from Holborn, The ambition of his 
life had fled, was cast from him for ever. Even 
should he.ba reinstated as manazer, coaldhe 
ever now dream of one day bsing a partuer? 
To,go to. Mortimar's lodgings he kasw would 
be ussle:s. Of course he -wonld not be there. 
He could not retarn home before the -usual 
time, as he determined-to hide from Maude his 
great tronble, and listlessly he wandered from 
place to place watiltae hour arrived that he 
generalty made his appearance atAcacis Lodge, 

| Bath-wereso absorbed ia their owa thoaghts 
that. neither noticed the ealm., quist of each, 


the sreply ; *¢amd , Dinner was served..and eaten, with.scarcely a 


seatence be'ng uttere: by either ;,aad. only 








when the cloth was removed andthe dessert 
placed on the table, did Maude nestle to her 
father’s side, Tnhe.little timepiece still ticked 
away the fleeting moments, aud she thousht 
the time never passed so quickly before, aud a 
guilty flash suffased her face as she thought of 
the step she was. about to take. 

Wora out by the strain on body and mini 
Mr. Etheridge at last fonad reliefin sleep ; 
how long be thus remained in unconsciousness 


-he kaew not; bat when ho awoke it was to 2 


sense of loneliaeas. The fire had died ont, and 
he wasalone, Tae hour was late ; all ssamed 
qniet in the house, and conctading Maude had 
nos wished to distarb. him, he thought she hai 
gone to. bed; aud aftar taraing out the gas he 
ratired also. 

Tae morning came bright and clear. A 
splendid saa shone ia on the silver urn as it 
hissed away on the spotless damask; and it 
played againon Mr, Etheridye’s silver head, a 
he sation the breakfas‘-room awaiting hi: 
daughter. He hed never kaowna her to ba so 
late before; probably sho was tired, aud the 
day would bo quite long enongh. He would 
have his breakfast aud saud hers up to her 
room. 

‘¢ Mary,” he said, as a neat servant-girl 
answered the bell, ‘‘take up this breakfast to 
Miss E:heridgs, and tell her not tohurry. I 
shall not wait.” 

The girl touk toe tray and left the room: 
but qaick!y returned with a scared look on her 
face. 

“ Mc, Etharidge, sir,” sha said, ' Miss Maui 
is noi in her ram; bat I found tais on her 
dcassing-table,” aad she placésd a tiny, pia 
note in her master's hand; 

Mr. Etheridge tore open the letter, regard- 
less of tha maid's prasence, who with eyes of 
eagsr expectation watched her master's proceed. 
ings. 

It contained bat few words, and thoie 
blotted with tye tears of the writer, merely 
telling him shs had linked her faith with 
Gerald Norma2. There were reasons that sho 
coald not state that-their marriage should be 
a secret oue ; anithen begging him to forgive 
her, she signed herself his unhappy Maudie. 

He read is to the en1 ; an] a3 the iron enterad 
into -bis soul, he tore it into fragments and 
threw them.on the buraiog cals, 

‘ Please, sir, can I do anything else?” 

Is was Mary speaking, aod thus bringing 
him to. the recollection of her presence, 

“No, Mary; bat wait oa9 moment,” he 
added. ‘‘Never let Miss Mauie’s nama be 
mentioned ia this houss; you understand. 
Leave the room.” é 

But a3 the door closed behind her, he reeled 
as be arose from the table, and a heavy thni 
on the floor a toused the servants in the kitchen 
bslow, who rushed to the room fe find their 
master speeculsse, strack down by a fit of 
paralysis. 


ee 


OMAPTER “VI. 


Ssevenau days passed without. briaging any 
clus to the whereabouts of Mortimer, 

Meggie, in her lonely room, -woald pray that 
he might.eacaps from the bands .of justice. 
She. kaew from .tha. pees that the firm of 
Murrell, Murre!l and Co.had offered a reward 
of fiffy.pouads for his.apprehension, and it 
was with misgivings of what might have 
happened that she read each day the daily 
reports, 

Could he évar think of her, and*the agony of 
mind she wa3 suffering? Bat ahe consoled 
herself in hissilence that it was caused through 
fear of detection. 

She waited patiently, aad bora ‘hor trial, as 
Mrs, Coppin thought, bravély.. Bat only uati! 
the tiny cofita was taken from Wir room could 


she rest in quiet uncertainty. Buton the day 


that her baby boy was lowered into the deep, 
cold grave she resol¥ed to live butfor one pur- 

ose—to fiad out the man on whom alone her 
ove for lite resteii, 


_« Havely be woost tink “Of her, and long for 
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the solace it vas hers to give! It would help 
him to bear his trouble ; and maybe he might 
yet escape, aud she would join him where they 
could together begin life anew, 

Thas ran her thoughts as she, with Mrs. 
Coppin for her only companion, retarned from 
vheir mournfal journey. 

The rain came down in torrents, pattering 
on the window-panes of the black coach which 
was bearing them homewards. Bus Meggie 
had dried her tears. All her grief for her 
dead baby ste had left behind her as the 
carriage, emerged from the cemetery grounds, 
Now her thougits were for the living, and she 
determined to lose no time in carrying out 
her resolve, 

When they alighted at Rathbone-place she 
ascended to her rooms, which the little ser- 
vaué had made bright and cheerful for -her 
mistrese's return, 

The kettle was boiling on the hob, and the 
tea prepared for her and the landlady. 

“* Well, dear,” said the latter, after they bad 
sat by the fire some time, the tea-tray having 
been removed, ‘‘I am afraid I shali have to 
leave you, as I shall be having the gentlemen 
comin’ home and wantin’ something, you may 
be sure!” 

‘*On! Mra. Coppin; I am so sorry to have 
kept you! It is very selfish,” Meggie replied, 

“Selfish! Not a bit of it,” said Mrs, C——; 
“ But what are you going to do ?’’ 

Meggie advanced to the window. : 

‘* Tt had left off raining,” she said. “and I 
think I will go ont a little, but dear Mrs, 
Coppin!” And she returned toa where the 
jatter still sat, and placing her hands on her 
shoulders, looked down into the kind face up- 
lifted to her own, ““‘ Should any inquiries be 
made, you know how to answer?” 

‘' Leave that to me,” said the other, as she 
gathered the crumbs in her lap, and threw 
them on the fire, ‘They won't get much out 
of Martha Coppins; but now I must 
be off, so you make your mind easy on 
that -point,” saying which she imprinted a 
motherly kiss on the girl's face, and left the 
room, 

A few moments later and Meggie was in the 
street, the miserable greasy muddy state of 
which made walking anything but a pleasant 
task, Tho lamps were all alight, and the 
brillisncy of theshop windows in a great mea- 
sure counteracted the dreariness of the aspect. 
She was weighing in her mind the chances of 
her ever succeeding in finding Mortimer unless 
he in some way communicated with her, and 
the different starts she proposed taking in her 
task became very confusing, 

Should she insert an advertisement in one of 
the daily papers, similar to those she had 
often read, in what- Mortimer called the Agony 
Column? ‘Then’ to what address could she 
have the reply, ‘if any came, directed ? 

‘*No,’’ she eaid, to herself, ‘*that wouldn’t 
do.” He would look on it as some trap and 
leave fit unanswered, whereby she would only 
be throwing away:the little money she now so 
urgently needed. “Phere was but one course 
open tober, to ‘search ‘the big city through 
untilshs found him, she thought, despairingly; 
to find a needle ina big haystack was as casy 
a task, but if the needle were there, some 
accident. might discover its ‘whereabouts 
sooner and more:easily than one would think. 
To rest) was-impossible, to search gave an 
impetus to her life which-inaction would have 
failed to-do. 

Witt no particular object in view, but more 
trom a matter of ‘habit than any other, she 
found. herself in the vicinity of the ‘Golden 
Eagle,’’ Its very brightness brought the colour 
to her face, and an angry light to her eyes, as 
she looked on it as the cause of her trouble. 
She hated the very ground on which it stood ; 
and as if to avoid coming in contact with an 
enemy, ‘she was about. to tarn from the blaze 
of light:to the dimness beyond, when the 
sound of men’s voices-arrested her attention. 

‘* Well; say; ‘are you game or not ?”’ said the 
latter of the two, who had a thick muffler 
wrapped round his neck, enveloping his chin 


and mouth, so as to oblige him to pull it from 
the latter at each sentence, 

His companion waa a miserable type of his 
kind, so thin and his clothes so large that it 
was a matter of wonder how he could manage 
to keep them on his attenuated limbs, which 
appeared to have been shaken into them. 

“Twenty pounds, did yer say?” he asked, 
as his thin fingers passed over his thinner 
chin, ‘‘ but he never did me any sort o’ ’arm— 
why should I ’arm him?” 

The last sentence seemed to be addressed 
rather to himself than his companion, as he 
evidently was weighing in his mind what good 
that twenty pounds would do for him, aud the 
terms on which he was to become the pos- 
sessor of it, 

‘I tell yer, ye’re a fool!” said the other, 
angrily, and in @ louder tone, ‘’Ere you are 
a starvin’ ; if you don’t others will, and there's 
fifty pounds to be ’arned by a givin’ a little 
hinformation |” 

‘Then why don’t you do it,and bag the 
lot ?’’ asked the other, 

‘*‘ Becos—but what’s that ?’’ asked the first 
speaker, as Meggie, in endeavouring to draw 
nearer unperceived, almost slipped from the 
step of the doorway where she had hidden, 
but recovering herself was again invisible to 
the men, as she strained her ears to catch 
every word. 

** Becos,” repeated the same, removing his 
muffler lower, ‘I’m not so desiros o’ hintro- 
ducin’ myself to the police, as they might ba 
glad to see me, Jack Bourne, he's in 
this case, and a ’ot ’un he is, andI ’ave 
private reasons for not wishing to renew my 
hacquaintance with that gentleman. Now, 
’ere’s the facts you ‘ave to communicate (and 
he wrote down some particulars for the 
other’s benefit), and when the bird is bagged 
you ’ave to hand me hover thirty pounds of the 
fifty you will receive.” 

‘*And supposin’ I don’t?” said the other. 

"You know, honesty among——”’ 

Bnt the rest of the sentence was inaudible 
to Meggie, but it had the desired effect on the 
thin gentleman, who, without farther hesita- 
tion, agreed to the proposition, that he was in 
the first instance to go to Bruton-street, Pim- 
lico, where Mortimer McFarlane had by some 
accident been discovered to be hiding. 

He was to try first which would pay best, 
by seeing whether the latter valued his liberty 
at a higher sum than that offered for his 
capture or not, and to act accordingly. 

The rain now began to descend again in tor- 
rents, and Meggie was glad of the shelter of 
the doorway, as she stood there unnoticed in 
the darkness. 

She heard the bigger man tell the other to 
call at Braton-street in the morning, as their 
prey was sure not to be ont till dark ; and then, 
with a few more directions which she could 
not hear, they separated. 

Should she go to Bruton-street then, and 
warn hinwofvhis danger ? was her first thought, 
as, stepping from her shelter’to beneath the 
gas lamp, by the aid of its dim light she 
counted whether she had sufficient to take a 
cab to her destination. No, she had only afew 
pence; whatshould she do? Ifshe went back 
to Rathbone-place it would make it so late, 
and she dare not telJ, not even good Mrs. Cop- 
piv, where she was going; bat suddenly a re- 
solve formed itself in her mind. She would ask 
Mr. Potts to lend her three shillings till the 
morning; he knew her, and surely would not 
refuse, and she was soon within the doors of 
the ‘Golden Eagle,” but the rain had driven 
so many within that it was impossible for her 
to see the Plunger; and after waiting for a 
moment or two she was about to withdraw, 
but the little man with the blue eyes and white 
teeth had seen the'face with its veil of sorrow, 
and, opening the door, followed her out. 

‘¢ Excuse me,” he said, “but you ‘are in 
trouble, are you not? Is there anything I can 
do for you? Come in, and have something.” 

“No, thank you!” she replied; “you are 
very kind,””.and her voice trembled. I want 








to take a cab; it isso wet, and I have no money 














with me, I was going to ask Mr, Potts to 
— me two or three shillings, but he is £0 
usy.”’ 

‘*T will lendit to you,” he'said ; “stop here, 
I will call a cab,” and he put two half-crowns 
into her hand, leaving her in the porch as he 
went after one, 

The poor wan face had touched him. He 
felt happy that he could in any way be of as- 
sistance to her, and without an inquiry into 
her trouble, or inquisitiveness as to her move- 
ments, he assisted her into the hansom, allow- 
ing her to give her own directions, 

“IT will return the money to-morrow,” she 
said at parting; ‘‘ thank you so much,” and 
she pressed his hand, looking into his face so 
gratefully that he felt happy to think he could 
have been of service to her. 

Although quickly conveyed to her destina- 
tion, it seemed to her an interminable time 
before they arrived at Bruton-street. She paid 
the cabman his fare, and hastened down the 
street to the number she heard mentioned by 
the two men that evening. The gas was alight 
all over the house, and the windows of the draw- 
ing-room, which opened on to the balcony, were 
partly open ; and as Meggie nervously waited s 
few moments before lifting the knocker, she 
heard the tones of a man’s voice, as in song 
they escaped from the open window. Sze 
listened; it was one she knew so well, one 
which recalled to her memories in the past, 
when the woods had re-echoed those same 
notes, and she had replied in the verse which 
was to follow, and now, yes, it was a woman’s 
voice, which in rich contralto notes responded 
to his, and then in blended melody the las‘ 
impassioned words were brought together. 

Once more Meggle raised her hand to the 

knocker; a deep crimson flush burnt on each 
cheek, and she pressed the other to her heart 
as if to stay its beating, as she rapped at the 
door. 
“Ts Mr, ——, I mean the gentleman in the 
drawing-room, is he in?” Meggie asked, as a 
servant girl appeared, thinking most likely he 
would have changed his name, 

“ What is it, Agnes?” asked the landlady, 
a big, red-faced woman, who now came for- 
ward. 

«A young woman to see the gentleman up- 
stairs,” responded the girl. 

‘Who is it you want?” asked the other, 
as, telling Agnes to go downstairs, she ad- 
vanced to-where Meggie-siood, with the hot 
colour burning her face, and rising to the roots 
of her dark hair. hs ; 

‘« My husband !”’ she replied, with flashing 
eyes, ‘the isin this house!” 

“My good girl,” replied the landlady, *‘ you 
have made’a mistake. What is hisname?” 

‘¢ Ma——,” for a moment forgetting herself, 
forgetting his danger, she was about to reply ; 
but the next, remembering the cloud hanging 
over him, she stammered, ‘‘ I—I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know?” responded the landlady. 
‘Don’t’ know your own husband's name? If 
thought as much ; we have none but respect- 
able people here, and the sconer you go the 
better.” 

She opened the door as she ‘spoke, and 
Meggie was again on the step. What could 
she do? To’argue with ‘that woman would 
have been to betray him; she would wait, 
perhaps he might come out. The rain had 
again left off, and she could then warn 
him; but what = — neg cor 
by respectable people only being in her 
hoeeef Ob, ttenvuad? ‘the horrible thought 
which took possession of her made her stagger, 
as she held to the railings for support. 
There were but few passers-by ; the hour was 
growing late, but still she watched beneath the 
window. Presently she saw # man approach it, 
put his havd out to feelifit were raining, and 
then she heard it closed with a snap, but 
although she waited no one came from the 
house, 

Saddenly it flashed upon her that the man 
with the moffler said that Jack Bourne had 
the case in hand; and Mrs. Coppin had told 
her, ‘he said, when in need of a friend she was 
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to go to him, Jack Bourne—ber old playmate, 
her school lover—the man who was to have 
been her husband. Had she the courage to go to 
him, whom she had 89 cruelly deceived: And 
would he so far forgive the wrong ehe had don } 
him, as to help her to save him, who -was 
the cause of their separation? Yes, she wculd 
put aside all price; she had bat that one bope 
of saving Montimer, and sash trounls as 
she had gone through woald have brvkex a 
prouder spirit then hers. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when she re-ched | 
the station ; a man in uniform was staudicy ia 
the entrance. 

*€Can I see Mr. Bourne?” she asked ; “ be 
is a detective.’’ 

“ Walk iuside,” said the man, ‘‘ aid L'il see 
if he is in.” 

And he led the way toado-r on the right, 
which he opened, and Moggie fuuad herself in 
a large room, where were several p licemen. 
There were too large bare, woden-iables, at 
the back of which cimilar seats were fixed to 
the wall; and in front a brigut fire was barn- 
ing iu the grate. 

Un one side was a desk, like a witness-bos, | 
in which a policeman (ne was an inapeoctur) | 
was standing, entering into a book some ar- 
ticles which had been found on a dirty, 
slovenly-lookiug servant girl, whom her master, 
who was standing by, had given in charge for 
stealing. The worthless tawdry for which the 
girl had risked her liberty was ideatificd by 
the former a3 his property, and as she was 
led away to the cells the inspector asked the 
constable who had entered with Meggie what 
it was? 

“The lady wants Sergeant Boarae, sir,’ 
was the reply, and then telling her to wait a 
moment, as the men were then going on duty, 
after which he would fiud him for her, he left 
her by the fire. 

Meggie was amused at the novelty of the 
scene before her, and as the mex filed out one 
after the other, the policeman told her Sergeant 
Bourne would be in directly, and a few moments 
later Jack was with her. 

He advanced to where she stood, but con- 
eoaled the surprise her presence gave him; 
as he quietly told her to follow him. 

“T could not speak to you ia the station,’’ 
he said, as they emerged from the yard; 
“ what is it I can do for you?” 

He instinctively knew that it was for help 
in some form that Meggie had come to him, 
and as he looked on the poor drawn features, 
which a few weeks of sorrow had so changed, 
he could scarcely believe her to be the light- 
hearted playmate of his youth, the little 
sweetheart whose image had been so im- 
pressed on his heart’s tablets that if would 
never be crased. 

“ Oa! Jack,”’ she replied, as she barst into 
tears, ‘‘ I never thought to have seen yousgain. 
It is three years now since——” 

Since I was fool enough to let you come to 
London,”’ he said; “ had you remained in our 
native village uatil I conld have made ahome 
for you here, I think things would have been 
different; but your stepmother was no friend 
to you. and I did it for the best; bat, never 
mind, Meggie,’ he added, with a sigh, “‘ it's no 
use fretting over spilt milk. I have goi over it 
now, though the blow was a cruel one, on that 
morolug—— ’ 

“Qa! don't uame it, Jack,” she said implor- 
ingly, as she clatched his arm, “my sin has 
indeed found me out. You know now what I 
have had to suffer! Yes, you know; that it is 
for his sake that I come to you to-night,” 

**Oh, yes, I knew that,” he said, with an 
expression on his countenance as though he 
had just swallowed a dose of castor oil, and 
then under the shadow of the chur+h, to #ards 
which they had wandered, he si pped. ‘I 
suppose you don't want me to sacrest him. 
Is that it?” he a.ked, 

“ Tt is,’’ she replied, faintly. 





‘* And what makes you think I won't?” he 
asked, as he fixed his eyes on the grief.stricken 
gitl, ‘‘Do you think the memory of other 
days will deter me from my dacy. When 





we —you and I--wsre children together, 
when we gathered tho heathor, and made daisy 
chaiue in the sunlight, when we breathed our 
sh'Idish love-taler beneath the blue heavens, 


from year to year, until, as youth and muid, ; 


we still swore to be true to each other; ovr | 


hearts su internoven one with the other, as I, 
fool that I was, thovuzut uo power on earth 
could haves teen them a-uider. No, Meggie. 
it is tx¢ late.”’ 

**Tos late!" she crie ; 
creel, ercel.” 

“Cruel.” he repeated, with a satirical 'auch. 


“Oh, Jack, yoa are 


* Not so crael, metiiiu*s, as tue girl who [ let: | 


ia that Létle vilieg 


when I cawe to London, , 


to join the Metrupolit:.a Police, Zail of faitn | 
and love, thet she would remain true to m», | 


as I did to har, little drsan ing that a serpent 
yas coiling around her, whilt I was building 
a nest for my bornie mate. Tien she begged 
to cowwe to Londen; maybe, she fearel the 
wiles which were luring ber from her trutb, 
and telling me she was anhappy, I thonght ste 
migh. eara mors Lere tha in the qaiet homes, 
and »id her come. For what?” 

‘‘L have been punished, Jack, in the past, 
aod uow my heart is bres king,” ebe sunbed. 

“ Sach hearts as youra are not so eurily 
broken,” he said ; ‘and since that day, wnen 
muthougat my dream was aboat to be fulfilled. 
and iu the place of my promised bride [ 
received this. Ou mine it would be deuced 
bard to make any impression.” He opeved a 
piecs of paper he hai taken from his p-cket, 
which had broken at the fulds from long keep- 
ing, and read by the light of the street jamp 
‘* Jack, forgive me, I can never s-e you ayxin, 
Meggie.” ‘* What do you thiuk of it?’’ he 
asked, looking back at the girl who was still 
weeping, as he refolded the old worn letter. 
and replaced it in his breast-pocket, 

‘* Then you refuse to help me?” she as*ed. 

“T don’t see how I can,” he replied, as aif er 
putting aside his own feelings he listened to 
her story respecting what had that eveoing 
occurred. ‘* They know it already up at tho 
station, and I must take him to-morrow mora- 
ing. ” 

* Oal Jack,” and she raised her tear-stained 
face to his; ‘‘is there no hop», then? ” 

‘‘ I can't see it now,” he replied; “ but you 
go home, like a good girl. I will try my best.” 
He took her hands and pressed them kiudly 
withia his own, All remembrance of his 
wrongs seewed to have passed, as the old love 
came back to the heart, of the hardnesa of 
wLich he had only a few moments past boasted 
aud drawing her towards him, their lips met, 
the next his dark figare disappeared in the 
gloom as she bent her steps to Ra hbdone-place, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Owtna to the basticess of her flight, Maude 
was not prepared to cross the Channel on the 
morning she had become the wife of Gerald 
Norman, as the latter wished and urged her to 
do, and he was therefore compelled to take 
temporary apartments in London, until tte 
necessary preparations were made which he 
implored her to complete without delay. 

They had been married bat one short week, 
in the beginning of their honeymoon; but the 
cloud which would at times rest oa the fair 
brow of his bride. was but too often reflected 
on his own. He was tidgety, and restless, 
refusing to stir out in the day, and declaring 
the foggy nights would give him his death. 

“We will leave by this éveniag’s boat, which 


starts from Ss. Katherine’s Wharf at eleven | 


o'clock,”’ said Gerald, as his wife poured out 
the coffee. ‘* Wili you be ready?” 

‘* Qn! certaialy, dear,” she replied, as hand- 
ing him his cap, she took up the morning 
paper, before commencing her own breakfast. 

She carsorily glanced over the police news, 
and passed over the purliamentary, which for 
her, had no interest, and was about totura the 
page, to see if Gerald was right respecting the 


time the boats started, when a paragragh | 








attracted her attention—‘'Sad Death of 

Gentieman.’’"—The letters danced before he 
as she read, her eyes blinded with tears of 
agony and remorse; aud when she came to 
the end, the paper fell from her grasp, a3 a%e 
baried her face in her hands and sobbed cou- 
valsively. 

“Mr. Etheridge dead!” exclaimed Gerald, 
as he picked up the paper and read the para- 
graph which had so sffected hia wife. 

‘*Yes, and I have killed him,” moaned 
Maude. “Oh! my father, my father, what 
snallI do; what shall I do? Gerald, I cannot 
‘save Englend to-night; I must go to Acacia 
Villa until after the faneral.’’ 

Aud Gerald read and reread the notice ia 
which it was stated that Mr. Etheridge, lat 
manager of the firm of Murrell, Murrell! and 
Cowpany, which firm he had entered as a lad, 
had died on the previous day, at his resideuce 
Acacia Lodge, Brecknock-road, from an attack 
of paralysis. 

He sat mutely gazing at his wife, as she 
sobbed out her grief for the loss of her dead 
purent. His owa feelings were us asealed book, 
with the exception that he was unable to hide 
the annoyance he felr, 

‘*Don't ery, Maude,” be at last said, a3 
pushing his plate from him, he advanced «- 
where she sat, und tende:ly passed his hand 
over the golden curls. 


Bat as a knock at the door wash-ard, M>ute 
rose and walked to the window, to avoid tue 
inquisitive gaze of the servant who now 
entered, 

‘*‘ Please sir, a gentleman wants to see yu,” 
said the latter, addressing Gerald. 

“ What is his name?” he asked. 

‘‘He didn’t give no name, sir, as he said 
you kuew him,” was the reply. 

‘*No, I thonght it unnecessary to do so,” 
said tha visitor, as, following on the girl's 
footsteps, he entered the room and closed the 
door after him. 

And Gerald turned, his face changed tu a 
livid whiteness, his eyes burning with rage 
and fear, as they fell on the man before him. 

* At last,” said the latter; “Mortimer Mc- 
Farlane, we meet face to face.’’ 

‘* Mortimer McFarlane!” exclaimed Mande, 
az she turned her tearfal face to wh-re the 
men stood, and then appealing to her hishand, 
“ Gerald,” she said, “ what does it mean?” 

‘*It means, madam,” replied the other, as 
Gerald, unable to answer, stood with bowed 
head before her, ‘‘that I am here to arrest 
Mortimer McFarlane, alias Gerald Normap,on 
a charge of forgery. He kuows me very well ; 
this is not the first time he and Sergeant 
Bonrne have met. Who is this lady?” he 
continued, addressing the guilty man. : 

For a moment Mortimer regained his manli- 
ness; he brushed tte curls from his brow, and 
looking Jack Bourne in the face as he folded 
his arms over his breast, in a tone of defiance 
he replied, ‘‘ She is my wife.”’ 

“ Your wife!” exclaimed Jack, “ then 
what of Meggie OShea? Do you mean, 
go you dare to tell me that you dared 
to put another woman in the place she 
should have filled, and to leave her, as [ 
found her—’twas bat a few mornings back,— 
lying as it were dead, with her lifeless babe ic 
her arms? Mortimer McFarlane, thick no‘ 
that I will harm you,” he continued, as the 
latter shrank back as though he feared the 
other’s rage. ‘‘Coward, and she asked me 
to save you. It was at her request, with 
the tears streamiog duwa hec sweet face, that 
I came here tv furget my duty by placing yoa 
in safety.” . 

“ Then your name ia tot Geraid Normsa? 
said Mande. *‘ You have deceived me also, you 
are Mortimer McFarlane. the son of my fatner’s 
oldest and desrest. friend.” 

‘©Yes, madam,” said Jack, as not withstand- 
ing his resolve to be a friend to Mortimer, for 
Meggie’s sake, he fel: some satisfaction in ee- 
ing the mesh woven aud entangled around his 
eveme. “ That's right; and now it is my duty 
to take bim on this itttle matter,” and he 
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showed Maude the warratt he held for his 


arres 

“Never! ” exclaimed Mortimer ; ‘‘ Jack 
Bourne, beware, Lay a finger on me, and you 
are @ dead man, Maude, move aside,” and 
quickly drawing a revolver from his pccket, he 
gently put her from him, as he presented it at 
the detective, 

The latter never winced beneath his look—a 


look in which the heap ape were revealed. 


—but with a sudden ng seized the weapon 
feom his grasp, when a loud report was heard, 
and both men fell. : 

Maude’s screams resounded through the 
house, and soon the reom was filled. ButJack 
had recovered his feet; he was uninjured, 
whilst the ball which was to have been his 
messenger of death had lodged in the breast of 
his adversary. Mande had thrown herself on 
ber knees beside the prostrate man, vainly 
endeavouring to staunch the blood as it flowed 
from his wound; whilst Jack looked on his 
fallen foe, as if he would have given his life 
rather than have caused his death. 

‘‘ Maudie, dear,” said Mortimer faintly, 
‘‘bend low, kiss me, darling, and tell me you 
forgive me. I am going, it willsave a lot of 
trouble, and no one but the lawyers will regret 
it. Bat, believe me,’’ he continued between 
each gasp, ‘‘ I loved you truly, and I hoped it 
would have come all right in the end; but 
Heaven was too powerfal for me, and it is 
better it should be as it is,’’ Then holding out 
nis hand to the detective, “Good-bye, old 
fellow,” he said; ‘‘don’t tell her what a scoundrel 
I was, but tell her that I left her to you, and 
may Heaven bless you both.’’ 

His breathing came faint and more faint, as 
Mande still knelt beside him, one hand pa 
in his,as with the other she raised his head to 
her bosom. 

**Oh! Mortimer, my darling, my darling! ”’ 
ete cried, as the tears streamed down her 
veautiful face. 

“Don’t call me Mortimer,” he said, “ call 
we Gerald ; I was ever Gerald to you Maudie, 
let me be Gerald to the end,”’ 

The end! for which there was so little time 
to wait, a few more struggles for the breath, 
so soon to cease for ever, one last effort to 
look into those eyes which were looking down 
0a him, and Mortimer McFarlane had passed 
away. 

None could look upon that scene unmoved ; 
even Jack Bourne, the man he had so deeply 
wronged, had a suspicious moisture around his 
eyes to which he applied the back of his hand, 
as he tock the dead man from the grasp of 
Maude, who appeared stunned by the sudden 
troubles, which would have overwhelmed a 
stronger mind than hers, 

All grief and thought for the father lying 
dead in the home where she had left him with- 
oat a word of farewell seemed to be swallowed 
up in the agony she now felt, as she saw them 
lift the lifeless body of Gerald, her own, her 
darling, the husband of a week; and as they 
iaid him on the velvet couch she again threw 
herself on her knees, and wept suck ramen | 
tears of agony as never before had bedew 
her lovely face, 

‘Let her cry,” said Jack, as the womanfolk 
endeavoured to console ner, ‘ It will do hor 
good, poor thing.” 

A sound of men’s voices below arouied her 
a3 she arose from her kneeling posture. Could 
there be mors trouble in store for her, she 
o- a3 like ahcnted stag at bay, she turned 
@3 a fresh comer entered the room, 

It was the little, thin individual, between 
‘whom and The Muiiisr Meggie had heard the 
conversation on the previous evening. 

“What did it mean?’ he asked, but 
before a reply could be given Jack Bourne’s 
keen eye had.taken in tre reason of his visit, 
kaowing from Meggie’s description who he 
‘was and the errand on which he came, and 
ipungeching hirn, said, “It means you are too 

ate,” 

“Too late! ’’ exclaimed the other, not yet 
understanding the situation; “has he es- 
caped ? ” 














‘* He has escaped,” was the solemn reply, as 
Jack led him so that he could have a view of 
the lifeless body. ‘‘He is dead and you have 
lost fifty pounds.” 

Surprise, horror, more than disappointment, 
was depicted on the thin man’s countenance, 
as shuffling from the room unable to fulfil the 
task he was never very anxious to perform, he 
was heard tosay, ‘Poor fellow! Well, he 
never ‘armed me, I shouldn’t a liked to ‘ave 
hinjured him.” 

AFTER ALL, 


Ten years have passed since that morning 
on which Mortimer McFarlane was called to 
@ bigher tribunal than that to which, had his 
life not paid the penalty, he would have been 
called on earth. 

For weeks after the tragic occurrence Maude 
was laid on a bed cf sickness, round which flitted 
& young girl like a ministering angel, ever and 
anon moistening the feverish lips, and placing 
cool rags on the burning, restless head, whilst 
Jack Bourne—for it was he who had brought 
her there—would callalmost daily, to hear how 
the patient was progressing, or, rather, to 
inquire after the health of the young nurse. 
She was his legacy, he said, and he had a legal 
right to her; and six months after, when Maude 
was restored to health, when the roses once 
more bloomed on her pale cheek, she told Jack 
to take the treasure he had brought her in her 
trouble. And Jack did. 

Ten years since, and still Maude remains a 
widow. When sorting some letters of her 
father’s on her recovery, she came across the 
history of the mother she had never known, 
but of whom she had heard. She sees no one 
now but Meggie and her little ones, whilst with 
the former, the troubles of her youth seemed 
to have enhanced her charms. She never 
knows now the weary watchings, and the dread 
uncertainty of former days. Jack is, as ever, the 
same true, noble-hearted lover and husband 
combined in one, and she looks for his coming 
with ever a bright smile of welcome on her 
face, when he will, with his arm around her 
waist, whilst his youthful son clings to his 
knees, forgive his dead enemy, and bless his 
memory for the legacy he bequeathed him ; 
whilst for one more old friend there is ever a 
welcome to their happy home—Mrs, Coppin, 


[THE END.] 








No news has yet been obtained of the magic 
bracelet lost by the Princess Helen Rhandar 
Singh, who was the fortune-telling gipsy at the 
late Peasant Festival. This bracelet of 
Princess Helen’s had been given to her father 
by the King of Oudh, with the understanding 
thst if it was lost at any time the luck of the 
family would change. It consisted of a gold 
snake, set with sapphires arranged in nines, 
which, being uncut, did not look valuable. 
Tne Princess had been studying palmistry for 
some months before the féte, which resulted in 
her earning £25 for the charity by telling 
fortunes. People who do not know the 
Princess personally are quite well acquainted 
with her face, as she sat for Mr. Edwin Long 
for her head in his latter pictures, —Socicty. 

POPPING THE QUESTION. 

In the East they have a beautiful custom 
of talking in flowers. A young man, 
who had been playing the devoted admirer 
for some time, bat had never summoned 
sufficient courage to ask the all-important 
question, had been reading of this custom 
and determined to employ it iv his own behalf, 
He quickly procured and sent to the object of 
his hopes # garland, in which the blossoms 
were arranged to spell the laconic query: 

“* Mine—When?” : 

The young lady, who had resortelin vain to 
various means to bring him to the point, 
promptly responded with a chaplet, in which 
was defily woven the concise reply : 

** Thine—now.” 

The bargain thus tersely made was soon 
consummated, and we have never heard that 
either of the contracting parties bas had cause 
to rezret it. 








TRUE LOVE’S VERDICT. 





‘*Tr I only knew how to decide! Was there 
ever & woman in such a quandary before? 
Here are the two men whose friendship I prize 
above the rest of the world, both asking me to 
marry them! And the worst of it is, I actually 
do not know which I prefer!” 

And Barbara Redfern turned a pair of 
exceedingly puzzled eyes upon her mother, 
who, in the bay-window, was glancing over 
the morning papers. She turned quickly, and 
an expression of alarm leaped into her face. 

‘* Barbara!” 

‘The tone was reproachful as weil as reprov- 
ing. The petted beanty laughed gaily, as she 
went on tying up the great bunches of roses 
aud lilies which were lying before her upon a 
round table, 

‘Tt is trae—'tis pity; and pity ’tis,’ tis 
true,’” she quoted, laughingly ; “ for, mamma, 
Lionel and Harry Spencerare cousins, youknow, 
and I have been the recipient of their devoted 
attentions ever since my final return from 
school, They have asked me the momentous 
question almost simultaneously, and neither is 
answered, Both are young, rich, and hand- 
some; it is diftioult to give either the pre- 
ference. Sometimes I fancy I like Harry the 
best; then, just as I have made up my mind 
accordingly, something occurs which causes 
me to veer round like the wind, and I become 
dead certain that there is nobody like Lionel. 
Suppose I toss up a penny, and decide the 
matter?” 

“ Barbara Redfern !” 

** Oh, don’t get tragic, mamma. You know 
that I am really troubled in regard to the 
matter. You know also that as I cannot 
become the wife of both, one is bound to be 
disappointed ; and the vexed question is, which 
one shall it be?” 

“ Bat surely, my dear,” expostulated Mrs. 
Redfern, with concern, “ you must know your 
own heart, and for which of the two you feel 
even a slight preference. No?” (as Barbara 
shook her head doubtfally). ‘‘ Well, then, my 
advice is to postpone a decision in either case 
for the present, and something may turn up to 
show you your own heart. By the way”’ 
(after a little pause), ‘‘here is a letter that I 
have just received, From whom do you 
think, Barbara, bat ‘Edwin Graham, the 
young artist who left here for Italy two years 
ago, Very talented—a genius some thought 
—but very, horribly poor. You recollect him 
Barbara?” 

Every vestige of colour had died out of Bar- 
bara Redfern’s face; her eyes were dilated, and 
her whole appearance was like one suddenly 
overcome by some strong emotion. 

But she nodded her head simply, and went 
on tying up her flowers. What was this im- 
pecunious artist to her, Barbara Redfern, the 
petted beauty and heiress ? 

Her short on lip curled scornfally at 
some stray thought passing through her brain. 
She gathered up her bouquets, all prepared for 
their dainty vases, and left the room, On the 
threshold she paused. 

‘*T will read the young man’s letter, mamma, 
if you wish,” she said, quietly. ‘ Give itto 
me.” 

Mrs. Redfern laid the letter in the one disen- 
gaged hand, and the girl disappeared. 

Having disposed of her flowers she ran up- 
stairs to her own room, and closing and lock. 
ing the door upon all intruders, threw herself 
into an easy-chair, and began to read the 
letter. 

A rare production; an original mixture of 
prose and poetry—a mingling of lights and 
shadows—such as only a real artist can 
portray. * 

Sach a letter as oneis not fated to receive 
twice in a life-time. 

There is so much character in some letters ; 
one can read the writer's inmost heart with 
greater ease and accuracy than would be gained 
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by months of intercourse in fashionable society, 
where rain naught putconventionalitier, and 
that “Smsll—'s mall — imperceptibte small 
talk!” 

Bat, though the letter was simply charming, 
it was @® lictle odd to see (had any one been 
there to see) whet.Barbara Redfern did after 
she had read it. She pernsed ‘it eagerly, 
dsvonriugly, then she .bent her handsome 
head ant pressed the insensate paper to her 
lips. 

Odd, wasn’tit? And yet she-had. been heard 
to say that shedisliked.artists,or, at least, the 
non-successful, and hed ao patience with their 
vagaries, Aud I venture to eflinm that bad 
any one spoken the name of Ldwin-in her 
presence, eho would have Hstened with a 
valpable sneer. Dor-everybody knew thatthe 
twobhad quatrelied horribly. ; 

Yet there—how icexplivable indeed is ihe 
nature of wontau !—shke satin herown chamber 
‘issing his letter, and—actually shedding 
tears ! ‘ 

There was one sentence which: she read.and 
re-read. Is was to the effect-that, having suc- 
ceeded beyonti. his expectations, be had decided 
t> come home for @ brief vacation, and-ex- 
pressed a. courteots wish that he might soon 
eet agein hisoldtime friend, Mra. Redfern. 

Barbara foldei the letter and placed.it in 
ber own -writing-desk. Ten she arose and 
osthed.her face and.eyes. in rose-water, 

“Coming home!” she sighed, softly, steal - 
ing a glance .at her pale face in. the Jargs 
mirror. §. Werwill.soon meet, then. And:when 
last we met I—I ineulted him by my silly 
pride. Hoe said then that when we should 
meet again I would be glad to meet him,.and 
ready to retract ail ‘thet I bad.eaid which 
had woanded bimso. Ah, well, to one thing 
I have:maide up my mind! ” 

She sested bersclf at the desk, and wrote 
two letters, ‘both refasals of the respective 
offers of marsiaze of the two cousins. 

She breathed freely when they were sealed 
and addressed, Then a sudden impulse:seized 
ber, and she hastily scrawled. upon a.shest of 

, these words :— 

“ Dean Bowm,—I am gladthatyouarecoming 
home, and I rejoice in your.suceess. Inmany 
respects I am changed ; for my foolish pride 
of wealth aud position, and my horror of 
poverty, are all vanished, and I think. you will 
not find reason toquarrel with me again. 

bs B, R, ” 

When Mes. Redfern posted her answer to 
the young artist's letter, this littl note went 
enclosed. Tae words that Barbara had 
written would,the well kaew, be perfectly 
plain to Edwin Graham ; and she was content 
to bide her time until his return, 

he very next mail brought a letter for 

a a from the artist, asking her to be his 
wife, 

She carried it straight to her mother, and 
told her that. ste had answered the other pro- 
posals already, for her bearthad spoken,and she 
knew at last that ber affection for old«school- 
mates had not been love in. either case, but 
that from first to inst her heart:had belonged 
to Hdwia Graham, 

To her-sunprise, her mother. gave hearty con- 
sent to the engagement. 

And so the trou»lesome question.was.sedtled, 
and Barbara Redfern’s fate was sealed. 

he was married several days, however, 

sefore she made. the discovery that her 
husband, although only a riviug young artist, 
was @® very wealthy man. 

And she discovered atthe same time tho 
whole truth, that her mother,.having been 
desirous from first to last that Barbara should 
marry Edwin Grabam, had arranged all, and 
had engineered the whole afiair. to.her own 
satisfaction, and that of all purties.concerned, 
except the two covsizs, 

And to this day they persist in stigmatizing 
Miss Redfern as a cogaette.and a heartless 
flirt. But Barbara soswers, sancily, that she 
might have married either and been. unhappy 
for ever, had not true loge soommene, 

: 0 Mite 


FACRTTA. 


Meranntnatsts sftourp Norn ruts. —fron-is 
decidedly the. most ill-tempered of metats, for 
it is very often a railing. 

For Bacuerorns.—'‘When dces «a man 
becomeaseamsiress ?"’—“‘ When he hems.and 
Jhawe.’'—‘* No.’ —‘* When he threads his way,” 
— No/’—** Wheu.he rips and tears,”—‘' No,” 
— Give it up.”—* Never, if ho-can help it.” 

Misrress (horrified): ‘Good gracious, 
Bridget, *have-you been using one of my stock- 
ings to strwin the coffee through ?’’— Bridget 
(apologetically) :“ Vis, mam ; bat sure I didn’t 

‘@ clane one |”’ 

“You say your brother is younger than you, 
-yet he looks much vlfer.’”’—* Yes, he has seen 
“a great deal cf trouble; but I neVer married:” 


Magretnate : What sort of man, now, was it 


Constable : Shure, yef honour, he wasa small, 
onsignificant crathurc— about your own size, yer 
honour! : : 

“On pmar |’ sighed. Mrs. B., wiih toothache. 
“ Why can’t people be born without teeth?” 
—‘ TE you-refiect a/moment, my dear,” replied 
Mr. B., ‘‘ you -wiil be convinced. thatsuchis 
the fact.’’ 

Avamter, who had turned-physician, was 
asked why he had quitted . his profession.— 
‘*Bevanse,” replied he, ‘my former exhibited 
My mistakes inteo glaring axmanner ; therefore 
I have chosen°one in which they will be 
buried.” 

fournopy ‘asked Victor Hugo if he oculd 
write English poetry. —* Certainly,” he replied 
and forthwith delivered himeelf of the follow- 
ing :—“ Pour chasser fe spleen J’entrai dens 
nun inn O, mais je bus le gin God save the 
Qaeen f” 

A. sportsman who, daring the shooting 
season, bad gone to pass a week with a friend 
in the country, on. the strength ofa general 
invitation, soon found, by a gentle hint, that 
he weald have done better to wait for especial 
one.— I. saw some beautiful scenery,” was 
the visitox’s first xemark, “as I came to-day 
by the upper road?”—‘ You will see still 
finer,’ was thereply, “@s you go back to 
morrow by the lower one! ” 

Concratumatrons,—““When- I left London 
six years ago, that mournful failure had 
already been ont four.or jive seasons, and 
made dead sets for most-.of tievzich fellows in 
socidty. Looks'ss though sie'd take anything 
now,”—Wihich one is that? ’’—‘*The.floppy 

imen behind you. Do you knew her? ”— 
“Yes, Weare to be mazried inJdaauary.” 

Tre Arowenr THAT Arvnicrep Monnm,—A 
young lady, having **set her cap” for a-rather 
large vpecrmen of the opposite sex, and having 
failed to win him, was twlling bersorrow to a 
couple 6f her confidants, when one of them 
confronted her with these words:—‘ Never 
mind, Mollie; there are a8 good fishin the sea 
as ever were caught,” —* Mulhe knows that,’’ 
replied her little brother ; *‘ buishe wants a 
whale!” 

“Don’r you think ‘she’s pretty?” said the 
fond motber to the father, avshe stroked the 
baby’s silken hair.—Thefather was inva salk- 
ing mooi—something had disagreed with him 
—and he replied, somewhat cartly: “ Oh, all 
babies are about alike, They look like little 
monkeys.”—Just then @ neighbour entered, 
and, taking the baby in her lap, said: “ Mercy 
on ue’! how like its father that cnild is!” 
Bassovrrerre one day armused Louis XIII. 
and ‘the Court “by telling thsm ‘how, “wien 
serving, in the capacity of Ambassador of 
Spait, be first entered Madsid.© “I was 
mounted on the very smallest mule inthe 
world——”—“ Ah!” interupted the joke-lovirg 
king,‘ it must indeed have been an amusing 
sight to have scen the biggest assin the place 
mounted on so small a quadruped.”—With a 
profound obcisance, came the quiet-tejoinder : 


whom you saw commit the assault? — |’ 


Ir isa Mississippi-man-who puts it thes :— 
‘At the earnest colicitation of those to whom 
I owe money, I have consented to become « 
candidate for the-county treasurerdhip.”’ 

Oxz day, on the steps‘of'a clib, the Jate H. 
8. Leigh was asked if there was‘insi?e a man 
with one eyes named “Walker.” “‘Lict's res, 
what’s the name of his other ‘eye? ’ Leigh in- 
quired. ; 

Court (to prosecutor): “* Then you recognise 
this handkerchief as the one-whith was Btolen 
from you? ’—Prosecutor ; “* Yés, your honour.” 
Court: “ And yet if isn’t theonly handterchicf 
of the sort inthe world. See, this ofie T have 
in.my pocket is exactly like if.”— Prosecttor : 
“ Very likely, your honour ; I-had two stolen.” 

Nor Ssanp.—It was .a.temperance esting, 
andthe speaker, with a smile of modesty, 
‘begam:—*' Ledies and gentlemen, were I to 
talk Jengthily-upon this subject I would no 
doubt bore you.” In a moment, howerer, « 
voice from thegallery was heard. to ratoct : 
— mister, .you’re-not sharp enough for 

at.” y 

Hrs Carckens —* Me? Crimsonbeak, will you 
“Bhow me your chickens if I-come dowa to 

our hotse sonie day?” asked littl Jobony 

feast of that°gerntleman, the other evening, 
wher he and his wife were calling at the Yeast 
residence. “ Why, Johuny,-I don't keep 
chickens,” replici Mr. Crimsonbeak, :gentiy 
patting the‘boy on the head; ‘what made 
you think did?” “Why, whenever I -hear 
mamma metition your hame, she always calls 
you the ‘henpecked husband,; but I can’t see 
how you can be henpecked:if you don't keep 
any chickens.” Jonny'suddenly vanished from 
the room, and took the shortest road to his 
bedroom. 


BULL'S EYES. 


Thare are people whose only safety konsists 
in beingeminently precise ; when sutch psople 
stumble, they are almost sure to fall their 
whole length. 

Gravity is commoniy the most suitable 
thing for thoze ‘to hav, who ‘hay the most ov 


it. 

It is but a step-from fear to deapair, and it 
iz-an ignominious one to take, 

An honest fawatick iz far more dangerous 
‘than a viscious, cr mad one; howesty never 
loozes all its power. 

Tf ‘you wish to escape notiss follow ‘tke 
fashuns, this iz‘the very best: thing that-kan 
be-sed ov them. 

Thare ‘are people ov sitch flippant natures. 
that if it wazn'tdor their faolts, tney woulda’ é 
heve-enny noticeable karakters at.all. 

No.mans conscience ever flattered him. 

Kontentment iz oftenia negative vertew. I 
have often seen: people kontented with what 
they ought to beashamed ov. 

Keowledge iz valuable, bat it iz better to 
hav tess ov it, than so mutch that we kant 
prove. : 

It iz-soeazy to preach morality, and seems 
to be so'pleazant:too, tuat Tam surpeized thai 
so few find time to prakiiasit, 

Charity iz. the best ov ali investments, tlie 
interest iz paid here, and the -prineipal. in 


Heaven, 

Laviz atuff pashun, but it kan liv longer cx 
almost eny diet, than it kan ondaty aloue, 
Az long az’mankind last lieiny*will last, ard 
not only holdutsown, but:-probebly insreas-. 
All trae pedigree are derived from virtew, 
and ‘whenever the son inherits the viri~ws ov 
the father, he haz got hiz pedigree, good an! 


atrong. 

iz the worst form Ov religion, az 
superstishun iz the worst form of ignorance. 
Cunning »is not necessarily a Vive, ant never 
iz’ virtew. Canning, at best, iz but tro 
shrudeness ov a weak mind. No- wise mau 
ever stoops to canning. aso! ‘ 
‘anity iz one ov the best ellies thas charity 
haz, - ~ ae ok . , 4 
I kan judge a man’s karakter bi bearing hiz 
opinyunov othets better than enny o;ber way 








‘Tt was your Majesty's representative.’” 


Jos Binsin 
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SOCIETY. 





Tue seene at the Childrens’ Ball, given by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at Mar!- 
borough House to celebrate their wedding-day, 
was animated in the extreme, The rooms 
were filled by ten o’cluck, and their Royal 
Highnesses exerted themselves to the utmost 
tor the enjoyment of the young people, taking 
part in all the dancing, which went on right 
merrilpnutilnearly four o'clock, The'Duchessof 
Edinburgh, with two of her children, was pre- 
sent. Prioess Beatrice arrived from Windsor 
Castle in ‘the afternoon, with the young 
daughters of Prince and Princess Christian, to 
attend the ball, 

The Princess of Wales wore light blae; the 
threa Princesses of Wales were in white 
dresses, trimmed with white silk, the under 
bodices of which were made low, with white 
Indian muslin high to.the throat over the low 
bedies.. Princess Louise wore her hair dressed 
in ‘the’ prevailing ‘mode; but her sisters had 
theirs still in childish fashion, The Duchess 
of Sutherland wore a dress of cream-white 
orocade, and Lady Alexandria. Gower was in 
white. The Countess of Ressiyn’s eidest 
daughter looked remarkably well in pale straw 
colour ; and Lady,Sybil Erskine:St, Clair wore 
a charming dress of white monusseline:de-soi 
trimmed with white satin ribbons, and lace. 

Lady Borthwick’s dress of ivory-white lace 
was remerkably pretty, and her two children 
were much admired—Master Oliver Borth- 
wickin a page's costume, with knee- breeches 
and silk stockings, all made in white terry vel- 
vet; white satin:shoes, and largeshoe baciles ; 
Miws Borthwick in white cashmere, trimm<ed 
with lace. Though white was most generally 
chosen for the chiidren’s costumes, there were 
several in brighter colours. 


Taz Scottish Pipers’ Ball at Edinburgh was 
& thoroughly genuine success. The company 
numbered three hundred, and the ladies’ dresses 
were varied and picturesque, a noticeable 
feature being-the prevalence of heather and 
other badges of the Scottish clans, aud rosettes, 
iavours, aud ribbons of the various tartans ; 
the adopted tartan of the eociety—Hunting 
Stuart—being perhaps predominant. Amongst 
the geutlemen, naval and military uniforms 
mustered in force, wliile the Highland dress 
in-all its ‘picturesque forms, aud in the tartans 
of most of the clans, was very largely repre- 
sented, the ordinary evening dress of gentile- 
meahaing scarcely noticed amid the crowd of 
tartans, 


Ts recent wedding of Miss Lavra Wood, 
deughter of General Wood, of Littleton, and 
Mr, H..C, J, Bunbury, eldess son of the Jate 
Colonel Bunbury, was an extremely stylish 
one, The bride was attired’ with great 
simplicity in a dress of ivory satin, the bodice 
being trimmed-with Meshla Jace, the gifs of 
ner aunt, Mrs. Fitz-Roy ; a very narrow wreath 
of orange blossoms and tulle veil. She wore no 
ornaments. The costumes of the seven brides- 

ids-were much edmired, They were com- 
posed of pale yellow grenadine, mixed with 
nun’s veiling and satin, bordered with browa 
marabont, of which soft feathers their muffa 
and toques were made, with the addition of 
pale yellow aigrettes, Each wore a gold bee 
pin breoch, set-with a pearl, the bridegroom’s 
gift. The bride’s travelling dress was of brown 
ottoman silk and velvet, with boanet and muff 
to match. 


Mason the Hon, Hagh Gough's marriage, on 
the 14th March, with Miss Hilda Moffatt, 
youngest danghter of. the late Mr. G. Moffatt, 
ML.P., was one of the events of the earlier part 
of the season. The bride wore white broché 
velvet over a white satin petticoat covered 
with flounces of old Brassels point lace, sprays 
of real orange flowers in her hair being covered 
—s tulle a ee with diamonds, her 

er orname ing @ string of pearls 
Pm adlamcnd pendant, the gift of the bride- 








STATISTICS. 


Drvorce.—A French statistician has jast 
compiled rome very curious tables relating to 
the comparative numbers of divorces and 
jadicial separations in different countries. By 
these it appears that a bad prominence is at- 
tained by Denmark, Switaerland. and the 
United States, whereas'a good mark must be 
given to Scotland, Russia, Finland, and Italy. 
In the latter countries the proportion is only 
from one to five in every 1,000 marriages, 
whereas in the former is amounts to.from 11 
to 28. In our own divorce ‘court we see-at 
least-as many petitions presented by men as 
by women, but on the Continent the balance 
must be very one-sided, for, when the geueral 
statistics come to be analyzed, it is found that 
nine successful petitions are preferred by 
wives sigainst one preferred by the husband. 
Conjugal catastrophes of this kind are mcre 
common in Protestant than in Roman Catholic 
countries. In Switzsrland, where the records 


of such misadventures are ‘more strictly kept | 


than elsewhere, it is found that the relative 
proportion is 283 among Protestants against 
73 amovg Roman Catholics. But in the case 
of mixed marriages between persons of 
different religions, the proportion rises to more 
than 600 out of every 100,000. marriages. 





GEMS. 


EverywHere and .always a man’s worth 
must be gauged to someextent, though oniy in 
part, by his domesticity, 


Tue greatest friend of truth is time, her | 
greatest enemy is prejadice, and her constant | 


companion is humility, 


I verry the man who can travel from Dan to | 


Beersheba, and cry, ’tis all barren—and 60 it 
is, and so is a)l the world to him who will not 
cultivate the fraits it offers. 

Laziness grows on people; it begins in cob- 
webs and ends in iron chains. 
business 2 man hes to dothe more he is able 
to accomplish, for he learns to economise his 
strength. 

Reau merit ofany kind:cannot beconcealed ; 
it will be dissovered, anfl nothing can de- 
previate it but.a man’s showing ithimeelf. It 


may not always be rewarded as it ought; but | 


it will always:be known. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Roast Goose.—Stuff the goose with a potato 
dressing made in the following manner: Six 





potatoes, builed, pared, and mashed fine and | 


light ; one tablespoonfal of salt; one teaspoon- 
ful of pepper ; ove spooniul ofsage; two table- 
spoontuls of onion juice, two-ofbutter. Truss 
aud dredge well with salt, pepper, aud flour. 
Roast before the fire (if weighing sight pounds) 
one hour anda helf; in the oven one hourand 
a quarter, Mukegravy thesatne as forturkey. 
No butter is required for goose, it is so fat 
Serve with apple sauce. 


Broan Corp ‘Carceen.—Split the chicken 
down tne back, have an egg beaten, dip the 


chicken into it, aud then mto seme nicely: | 
Broil over a ¢lear | 


seasnued breaderumb. 
gentle fire. The'neck, feet, an@ gizzard may 
be boiled down to make agravy ; and theliver, 
after having simmered five or ten minutes, 
may bs taken out, mashed, and used to thicken 
the gravy. Servehot. 


Ancuovy Toast,—Bone, clean, and wash a 
number of anchovies, make some'slices of toast, 
butter'them on one side very plentifully, and 
cut them in finger-shaped,pieces. Lay one or 
two fillets of anchovy on-each piece, throw a 
dash of pepper and the'teast bit of cayenne on 
them, and put them in the oven just long 
eT to get thoroughly hot, and sexveimme- 
diately, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


——— 


A moNKEY signalman manages the railway 
traffic at Uitenhage, South Africa, 20 we learn 
from The Colonics, The human signalman 
beloaging to the post lost both his legs in « 
recent railway accident, and so las trained.a 
baboon to discharge his daties. Jacko pushes 
his master about on a trolly, aud under -his 
direction works the lever to set the signals, 
with a most ludicrous.imitation of humanity. 
He puts down the lever, looks round to.ses 
that the correct signal is up, and then gravely 
watches the approaching train, his master 
being at haad meanwhile to correct any miz- 


Tact,—How much trouble mothers, young 
and old, would save themselves by a Jittie 
continuous nursery diplomacy —in other words, 
tact! It is so much better to secure voluntary 
discipline than to multiply exacting rules. A 
reasonable being knows that neglect of right - 





The more } 





doing brings suffering to somebody ; and how 
much more usefal is it to develop “reason” 
in a child’s mind than sullen obedience | A 
very successful trainer of her children never 
gave any utterance beforehand of what a 
punishment was to befor shortcoming, She 
was accustomed to say to her childien, ** Don’t 
you think you had better do tiusor so befure 
| euch atime?”  A-eort of confidential leading 
| this, to the right view of things, which come 

before obedience proper, and in most cases 
| dispenses with it, 


| Szratsxm Croixs,—In some large eities ren] - 


This 
new system is injuring the for trade, end it 
would not be surprising if some of the fur 
dealers were obliged to enter another branc!: 
of'trade. A new cloak will bring £10 for a 
season of three months ; the next seasun it will 
let for about the same; bat after the second 
| season its hire is reduced £2 aw year,-and it is 
' finally sold fer about £10. It is mush cheaper 
in the long run to hive a clowk than to buy 
one, as after two seasons only £20 bas been 
expended; whereas, if it had been bought, 
| @ much larger sum would have been spent. 
By hiring a cloak ladies can have a change 
everyxeason, aud run no risk of having their 
furs mothea‘en in the summer. 


| skin cloaks are bired by the season, 


Nove Coorrry.—fome peeple in Canata 
are reported to have inv-nied a machine for 
| cocking by electricity.‘ It consists of a sauce- 
psn or hot plate so isclated by non-conductors 
that the bottom forms a pusitive pole of a 
current. The other pole is attached to a 
movable point, which travels over tue under 
surface ofthe psu in circles sufficien'ly quick 
not to burn a hele threugh. Soiae cakes were 
ecoked in tbe apparatus ard ewren by the 
inventor and his family, whore belived to he 
the first members of the huwen race who 
have eaten food cookeil by the electric spark. 
One lady. Geciared the tasted the Mavenr of 
electricity “ quite-stroug ” 


Preasant Proprus.—Tomparioneble peaoplo 
are those who have a knack of mukmy ight of 
their tribulatio:.s and vexations, and & h»bitof 
| patting them oat of sight ; who do nos entertain 

their acquaintences with the recite) of a leaky 
| pipe, aibad baking, the children's measles, the 
shorteomings of the servants ; who knows how 
to keep their melancholy, if they hxve eny, ont 
of the conversation; whose nerves do not 
furnish them with materisifor a morsingaall ; 
who urenot always ou the lvokout for adraueht, 
or a change of weather, or ashghs; whe do 
not lament their poverty slond, ard make us 
| feel responsible for it and uneomfortab!s 

amidst anr plenty. The compunionad's 
| people never seckto make us.dissatstied with 
| ourselves or our belongings; teey tatk wbour 

the things we'like to he»r ant are silent tpon 

the subjects on which we disagree; they do 
' not differ from .ue for the sake of :diflering, avd 
| do not announce their opinions as if there were 
' no appeal therefrom. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bive Rissoy.—1. Fairly good writing 2, Upwards 
of fifty means more than fifty. 


R. W.—Hair auburn. Handwriting wants consider- 
able practice. 


B. M. G.—Stamping receipts for money is a compara- 
tively modern device for increasing the taxes, dating 
as it does only from 1783. 


TrovntED.—The m is perfectly le There 
should be little or no culty in husband and wife 
discovering each other’s whereabouts. 


A Lonpon ReaDER.—Wash it very iely in Le = 
water into which a little soap has been ved ; dry 
carefully, and polish with a wash-leather, 

S. J. W.—He would have to be articled toa solicito: 
in practice, and pass three examinations before being 
admitted. 

R. H. (Liverpool).—A cheap manual of etiquette on 
the subjecs mentioned can be obtained from any book- 
seller. 


N. R. 8.—1. The 3rd November, 1844, came on a 
Sunday. 2. Lizzie means the ‘‘Oath of the Lord;” 
Ethel, ‘‘ noble!” Grace, “favour ;” Agnes, ‘‘a lamb.” 
8. bs Fa tweezers ; depilatories are not to be recom- 
mended. 


TeacHER.—The Sunday School Union was founded in 
1802, but Sunday schools themselves as an institution 
owe their existence to Robert Raikes of Gloucester, 
who began to organize them in 1781, though it is 
stated that a Sunday-school existed at Catterick in 
Yorkshire in 1763. 


D. W. F.—1. The organ at the Al-ert Hall is said to be 
the larrest in the world. 2. Mary means “‘bitter.” 3. 
If you love him accept him; he seems to be a worthy 
young fellow, and devoted to you. Herrick’s advice to 
gather ‘‘rosebuds while you may” is as applicable 
nowadays as when he wrote it. - 

R. L. §8.—The derivation of the word tobacco is 
variously given. Some say it.is from Tubacco, a pro- 
vince of fusacan, New Spain, others from the i-land 
of Tobago, one of the Caribces, others from Tobasco in 
the Gulf of Florida, The botanical name is Nicotiana 
tabacum. 


CoraLie —You must have Jived in great seclusion, or 
else among a sin class of young people, never to 
have got an idea of what flirting is. To flirt is to play 
at courting, and to make a person believe that you are 
in earnest about it when you are not. A ‘‘flirt” is one 
who practices such deceit, and tries to win hearts 
simply for pastime. 

G. P. R.—Bro ag is an imaginary country 
mentioned by Gulliver in his “‘ Travels.” ‘The intabi- 
tants were enormous giauts, a according to his 
description, as tall as an ordinary church-steeple, with 
all the 'r surrjundings im proportion, 


8. M.—“ El Dorado” is a Spanish term meaning the 
«golden land.” « The name was first given by a Spanish 
navigator, in 1531, to a country which he pretended to 
have discovered in the interior of South America, 
between the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers, The term 
has since been applied to various regions in which gold 
has been found. 


A Constant Reaper (Ulverston).—Please in future 
adopt a more distinctive title. The young fel ow has 
cer ainly not acted well to you, but as you love him so 
dearly take an opportunity to see him and ask him 
why he does not write or call upon you. 2. Try a 
mixture of cantharides and sweet oil for the hair ; any 
chemists will tell ~~ the proportions. 3. A little 
above the average, but by no means too tall. The 
celebrated statue known as the Medici Venus is 5 ft. 
lin. 


Jamus J. (Wolverhampton).—l. Decidedly too early; 
four years later would be about the right . 2, Cer- 
tainly not. 3. There is no fixed period, but a man 
ought not asa rule to think of marriage much before 
he is five-and-twenty. 4. The wedding ring yaad for 
a lady is the third finger of the left hand. 5. king 
porter has no particularinfluence in making a person 
stout. Stoutness is, to a great extent, constitutional, 
and certainly not a thing to be desired. Aim at being 
healthy in mind and y- 


Betxia.—You are placed in an awkward position, and 
of the two evils the least would be to give the young 
man up altogether. He is engaged to your sister, axd 
therefore you are in duty bound to have nothing to say 


to him, aed on the sly. If he were really a 
young fellow he would go straight to your sister, 
exp. all the circumstances, and tell her frankly how 


matters stand. Tu go on in your present course can 
only mean the greatest unhappiness for all parties, 


F. W. M.—The study of logic is doubtless a fine 
exercise for the mind, enabling a person who has 
thoroughly mastered it principles to reason correctly 
and to measure his assertions, and to avoid rashness in 

ument, but a man may havea thoroughly logical mind 
‘without having even heard of the science. Like most 
abstruse subjects, it must be lo ked upon as a severe 
form of mental discipline, of great value to en, 
doctors, la’ and, indeed, indirectly to men of busi- 
nea, especialy those who have extenive operations to 


, as it teaches the great value of method in all 
things. 








opened on the 10th January, 1863. 


Rover.—Put a piece of estes in the dog’s water, 


and keep him in a warm place. 

L B. S.—1. If the debt has been owin 
three years it is recoverable. 2. An I.0. 
require a stamp. 


B. C. D.—Many scientific men attribute the extracr- 
sunrises of the ,;ast winter to the 


dinary sun‘ets and 
presence of volcanic dust in the air. 
C. R. 8.—The follo’ 


good baking powder. Take of 


a dry place. 


Loyat a ta Mort.—The title “‘ your Maj-sty,” as 
— toa monarch, was first g.ven to the emperors 
to whom it was 

rancis I is stated 
VILL. by it at their interview 
on the “ Field of the Cloth of G 1d.” James I. add-d 
the wo.ds “s cred” or “most excellent,” now in use. 


ancient Germany. The firet ki 
applied was Louis XI. of France. 
to have addressed Hen 


“THE HEART GOE3 WITH THE HAND!” 


“ T cannot yield in this, father! * 
a Mo was —_, ree low i a 
“ Thou ° t night an 
No child 9 farthe ie * 
With duty’s summons well-content ; 
But seek not to command 
That I without my heart's consent 
Should give this girlish hand ! 


“ You say this suitor’s rich, father, 
And that he loves me much ; 

But what to me is that, since he 
Hath failed my heart to touch ? 
You that Farmer Phil, of whom 

I'm ford, is poor st best ; 
But can that in my heart make room 
For some unwelcome guest ? 


“No, no! A woman’s hand, father, 

Her own is to confer— 

All gifts before, than birthright more, 
By Heaven consigned to her : 

And pitiful were she, a slave 
Unworthy this free land, 

To ht her sacr<d life-troth, save 
The heart went with the hand ! 


“* And as for Farmer Phil, father— 

Poor Phil! but he obeyed, 

If lack of gains his crime remains, 
And I will bide a maid, 

Thine age to bless, thy home to cheer, 
‘Nor ask for wifehood’s crown, 

But do not, I entreat—” But here 
The sire's resolve bruke down. 


“ My child!” he sobbed, and clasped her form ; 
‘* Full well thou plead’st the choice, 
With the tremors soft I marked so oft 
In thy dead mother’s voice. 
* Call Phil! “I doubt not we'll . 
_ . And hencefortb, fall or stand, 
Be sure, my child, that I shall see 
The heart goes with the hand?” 


N. U. 


B. W.—1. “I must go,’’is the proper mode of ex- 
pression. 2. Variscite is an apple-green, translucent 
minera’, of a,weak, greasy lustre, and composed of 
alumina, phosphoric acid. aud water. 3. lhe stone 
named, to wh ch no reference is made in books of re- 
ference, is perhaps a spec'es of agate known to lapi- 
daries as “ r-eye.”” 

Lipa.—It would not help to develop your ability to 
write compositions at all, if we should send you such 
a piece as you ask us for. Anything that you write 
yourself will be better for you than the best article 
which anybody could send'you. Do your best ; that is 
all that your teacher expects of you. We hope you will 
be able to write something that will be creditable to a 
little girl only twelve years’ old. 


C. W. G.—It is very probable that comets have 
struck the earth in the past, or at least enveloped it 
with the matter composing the tails. In 1872 Schia- 
parelli received the gold medal of the London Astrono- 
mical Society for the di 'y that ts have some- 
times a connection with the meteoric showers which 
have attracted so much attention in our own timo. 
2. The comet of 1843 has not been identified with New- 
ton’s comet of 1680. 3. Any bookseller can get youa 
collection of Latin hymns containing the Dies /re, 


Cc. R. A.—It is not at all uncommon to find 
limb longer than the other in human beings. In 
— symmetry is the exception. It has recently 

recorded that out of oe oe authenticated 
skeletons * examined the lower bs were equal in 
seven instances, the right limb 


that this will have the effect, 
where rersons walked without knowing the direction 


from surroun of longer 
with one limb thee the other, thus pa. A them 









to travel in a circle, as le so frequently do when 
they get lost. In most of the skeletons above referred 
to the right arm was longer the left. 
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Citizen Lestiz.—The Metrovolitan Railway was 


for only 
.U. does not 


is claimed to be a thoroughly 
wwdered cream of 
tartar, 30 ozs. ; bicarbonate of soda, 15 ozs.; flvur, 5 
ozs. ; let all be thoroughly w-ll dried ; mix th.roughly, 
and keep in 


| a little more spirit some bolder ‘swain wil! step in 









L. V. S.—A minor cannot make a will, 


Esther R.—The colour of the Red Sea is due to 
marine plants. 


apnoea: —The State paper office was founded 
1578. 


R. D.—Five-pound bank-notes were first issued on the 
12th April, 1793. 

Euisz.—It is a good rule to repeat nothing you hear 
about the p:rsonal character of eae 


A. M.—The oldest Royal Academician is Mr, J. R. 
Herbert, who was elected in 1846.4 


D. F.—Write to the Secretary of the Surgical Aid 
Society, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, London. 


Wixniz.—1. The name Dora means “‘a gift.” Sarah 
‘*a princess.” 2. The 15th of March, 1865, came on a 
Wednesday. . 


Surty Tim.—The making up of the public accounts 
to April 5th ores rer is a relic of the old style, in 
which tte date would have been Maich 25, or Lady Day. 


B. 8. F.—You cannot bring the action yourself, 
pve twenty-one, ‘but your father can as your ne 
end. . a 


ALANNA.—It took Cromwell snd Ireton from 1649 to 
1656 to reduce the Irish to subjection and o 

and it was not done without a great deal of blood- 
shed. The “‘ Cromwellian Settlement” isa byword even 
at the present day. 


Bertiz.—The Standard of Gold is twenty-two parts 
= to two of copper or re od = of ps -four ; of 

ver thirty? parts of pure silver, and t: parts 
copper out of forty. ; 

CsaRuie's Dartinc.—l. The young man is probably 
over head-and-ears in love with you; but he may be 
only chafing. 2. Fair handwriting, bu: will bear im- 
provement. Write a little larger, and more regularly. 


Rosiz,—THe use of high heels is not at all to be recom- 
meaded. The most confortable heel for walking is a 
broad, flat one. * There should also be plenty of room 
in the forepart of the shoe for the play of the foot. 


ALonzo THE Brave.—The girl is simply laughing at 
you. You must have had very little experience of the 


sont you think one of them can be won by such feeble 


-hearted measu es as you adopt. Unless you paz 
an 
snatch the prize from your hands. 


Cc. D. A—Mother Shipton was a famous fortune- 
teller who lived in Engl .nd in the eign of Hi VIL. 
She may have made some successful guesses, but some 
at least of the prophecies attributed to her were written 
after the event. She is said to have foretold correctly 
the deaths of Cardinal Wolsey and the Earl Percy, 


A LittLe Quiz.—l, An agreeable locking ‘oung lady 
with good features.” 2. Tell your frien io be very 
careful what kind of corset-she wears, and to avoid 
tight lacing as she would: the plague. 3. Apply 
glycerine to the face and, hands when rn retire forthe 
night, and continue the practice till the desired result 
is attained. 4. Keep your hair cut regularly about once 
@ month, and apply a stimu ating lotion such as cantha- 
rides and sweet oil.. Any chemist will make it up for 
you. 5. Very untidy and careless handwriting. Take 
more pains and practise from a good copy at least an 
hour a day, wad you will soon acquire a good and 
fushivnable band. 


W. F. .K.—Fishing nets are generally made of hemp 
or flax twine, but sume cre made of cotton andsome of 
jute and uther materials. The threads a-e not woven 
across each other close together as: in cloth; b 
apart, so as to make square holes called meshes, each 
thread teing fasteced where it crosses another one by a 
kind of knot. . The size of the meshes and of fhe twine 
differs in different kinds of nets. They are chiefly made 
by machinery now. Fishermen, as a rule, use only the 
seine, drift, ani trawl nets. Some seine nets are nearly 
a fifth of a mile long. The drift net is made ‘ike the 
seine, but has no leads at the bottom. The trawl 
net is a kind of drag net for catching fish which swim 
near the bottom. It is usually dragged along by the 
fishing boat. 
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